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THE YOUTHFUL WRITINGS OF PEREZ GALDOS 


MONG the impressively numerous biographies of Galddés,’ the 
sketch which Clarin published in 1889 ? is still the most intelli- 

gent and most penetrating. The majority of biographers have been 
satisfied to repeat the opinion, which will some day be disproved, 
that scarcely any interest attaches to the life of Galdés outside of 
his works.* Clarin himself, to be sure, may also have held this 
opinion,* yet, because he knew his subject perhaps more intimately 
than anyone else was ever permitted to know him, he at least sus- 
pected that behind his modesty and discretion Galdés concealed a 
complicated personality and a compelling life-story.° Especially 
keen is Ciarin’s insight into the adolescence of Galdés, when the 
principal processes of his artistic personality were set up. Facts 
are available to-day with which to substantiate’ this biographer’s 
speculative interpretation of Galdés’ own laconic statement con- 
cerning his early literary impulses. ‘‘ Nada se me ocurre decirle de 
mis primeros aifios,’’ said Galdés in a letter to Clarin; ‘‘aficiones 
literarias las tuve desde el principio, pero sin saber por dénde habia 
de ir.’’* What was this ‘‘beginning?’’ At what age did Galdés 

1 It would be impractical to list even the most substantial biographies which 
appeared in Spanish and foreign newspapers and reviews in 1883, 1897, 1901, 
1912, 1914 and 1920. 

2Cf. Alas, Leopoldo, Galdés (in Obras completas, tomo I), Madrid, 1912, 

. 7-38. 
8 Those who are familiar with the intimate life of Galdés will hardly agree 
with the following characterization: ‘‘ From the few data we possess we gather 
that Galdés spent the greater part of his life in scholarly retirement, and the 
adventures which contributed to the formation of his genius had as their sphere 
the mental and spiritual rather than the material stage.’’ Cf. Walton, L. B., 
Pérez Galdés and the Spanish Novel of the 19th Century, London, 1927, p. 28. 

4 Op. cit., pp. 7-8. 

5 Id., p. 8. 

6 Id., p. 13. 
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first feel the creative urge? Naturally, Clarin could not answer 
these questions with any degree of certainty. ‘‘En todo caso,’’ he 
observes, ‘‘no creo que (Galdés) haya sido un nifio precoz. . . . Si 
alguna precocidad hubo en Galdés, debié de ser de esas recénditas, 
en que la observacién callada y la fantasia solitaria hacen el 
DR 

Much of this characterization is confirmed by the fairly uniform 
picture of Galdés painted by his classmates in the Colegio de San 
Agustin. He was not an unruly boy, but he often preferred the 
streets of Las Palmas and the winding country-roads to the disci- 
plined correctness of the classroom and the matriarchal austerity of 
the home. With permission or without it, he would seek out inter- 
esting individuals or groups to observe and to engage in conversa- 
tion. Perhaps it would be more accurate to say to listen to con- 
versation, for even as an adolescent Galdés listened infinitely more 
than he talked. ‘‘Seduciale ir con sus amigoches,’’ testifies one of 
his classmates, ‘‘a la descubierta de la vida, con ese afan del docu- 
mento humano, que con el tiempo, al acometer la formidable labor 
de los Episodios, le impulsé a peregrinar, fuera de camino, por 
muchos rincones de Espafia.’’* It is interesting to note here that 
what was only an occasional inclination in Las Palmas, because of 
parental vigilance, became a fixed habit with Galdés during his stu- 
dent days in Madrid, where he could absent himself from the lecture 
hall with absolute impunity,® and that in both instances Benito was 
led to the fountains of knowledge, but could not always be made to 
drink in them. : 

The impressions which Galdés gathered and the conversations 
which he overheard in and about Las Palmas called for leisurely re- 
flection and ultimate reproduction. Contrary to his subsequent 
‘conviction that the intended purpose of an institution was never to 
be distorted, he converted the classrooms and the study-hall of the 
Colegio into a literary workshop. As a student he was neither ill- 
behaved nor lacking in diligence, but he was indeed extremely dis- 
tracted. The first steps in his creative process are vividly de- 
scribed by classmates. ‘‘Sentado de cara al libro, un codo clavado 
en el pupitre y la barba apoyada en la mano, se pasaba las horas 
balanceandose de izquierda a derecha, sin chistar, ni mirar al texto, 

7 Loc. cit. 

8 Cf. Miguel Sarmiento, Pérez Galdés: Recuerdos de su vida, in Diario de 
Las Palmas, January 5, 1920. 

® Cf. Galdés, Guia espiritual de Espaiia (in La razén de la sinrazén), Ma- 
drid, 1915, pp. 252-253. 
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con el alma ausente, quién sabe dénde.’’*° The admonishing voice 
of the teacher would momentarily interrupt his flights of fancy: 
‘“‘Sr, Pérez, jestudie!’’ And Sr. Pérez would lower his eyes, read 
two or three lines, ‘‘hasta que una mosca o una nube se llevaba tras 
de si al alma andariega.’’ Such spells of musing and day-dreaming 
were often followed by sieges of creative expression. ‘‘Como si 
fuera hoy,’’ recalls another schoolmate, ‘‘veo con perfecta lucidez 
a Benito Pérez, sentado en una dura banca del salén de estudio en 
San Agustin y casi echado sobre la negra tapa de la carpeta, embo- 
rronaba cuartillas y adornaba su mano atrevida y profanadora con 
dibujos y caricaturas las margenes de los libros de texto. .. .’’# 
In vain would the proctor attempt to discipline him with an au- 
thoritative: ‘‘Sr. Pérez, | péngase derecho!’’ Sr. Pérez was so un- 
accustomed to an erect posture, that he found it next to impossible 
to assume one. 

When tracing the early history of his literary career, Galdés 
says in his Memorias: ‘‘Todo muchacho despabilado, nacido en 
territorio espanol, es dramaturgo antes de ser otra cosa mas practica 
y verdadera. Yo enjaretaba dramas y comedias con vertiginosa 
rapidez. ...’’** Although the reference is to his first years in 
Madrid, curiously enough, it also applies to the preparatory period 
in Las Palmas. It was probably in the study-hall of the Colegio 
that Galdés yielded for the first time to the romantic temptation of 
writing a violent historical one-act drama, in verse, entitled: 
‘‘Quwien mal hace, bien no espere,’’ possibly produced by amateurs 
in an improvised ‘‘teatro casero’’ in 1861.** There are only two 
characters in this drama: Inés, age 18, and the Conde Don Froilan 
Pérez, 50 years her senior. The action takes place in a feudal 

10 See Sarmiento’s article quoted above. 

11 Cf. Francisco Inglott, Benito Pérez: Recuerdos, in Diario de Las Palmas, 
February 9, 1894. 

12 Cf. Galdés, Memorias, Madrid, 1930, p. 37. 

13 Cf. Arunci, Quien mal hace, bien no espere. Ensayo dramatico en un 
acto y en verso, original de un estudiante Uamado Benito Pérez Galdés. Afio 
1861, in El Globo, Madrid, January 27, 1894. Arunci’s description of the 
drama is worth reproducing in part. ‘‘En el ensayo dram&tico que acabo de 
leer se adivina al colegial que siente las ganas de la concepcién artistica. Y es 
toda la obra de este arranque engendrador la composicién gética, el drama de 
las combinaciones retéricas curiosas, que a los ingenios sanos de la generacién 
artistica por nuestro Galdés de ahora presidida, repugna. 

Una fabula de brutalidades feudales, donde D. Froiln, el héroe sanguinario, 
mata a su hija, que no conoce, y al hermano de su esposa, para luego descubrir 


que ha cometido crimenes atroces y expresar su dolor en tiradas de verso, muy 
llenas de met&foras.’’ 
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castle in Spain, in 1304, and transpires in the course of one after- 
noon. As it is not likely that the identity of those who possess the 
complete text of this work will ever become known, we shall have to 
be satisfied with the brief summary given of it by one who had ac- 
cess to the original manuscript."* 


Conde Froil4n is married to a sister of Bermudo, and they have a 
daughter. The count’s wife, unable to endure her husband’s brutal jeal- 
ousy, leaves him and seeks refuge in her brother’s home. The latter ab- 
ducts the count’s daughter and marries her. Don Froilén succeeds after a 
while in imprisoning Bermudo, whom he hates not only because of the 
family drama but also because Sancho IV had given him the castles of 
Brodiel and Castrofuerte, formerly the property of the count. 

When the drama opens, Inés, daughter of Froilén and wife of Bermudo, 
pleads in vain with her father to let her communicate with her husband. 
In exchange for the prisoner’s freedom she offers to reveal to the count the 
whereabouts of his daughter. The plot develops rapidly and violently. 
Froil4n announces that he has beheaded Bermudo. Inés, mad with grief, 
vows that her father shall die without knowing the fate of his daughter. 
The fiercely exasperated count orders his executioner to sharpen his knife, 
for there is another victim. But remorse causes him to vacillate: his 
heart is softened by a letter found on the dead body of Bermudo and ad- 
dressed to his wife, in which mention is made of a son whom he did not get 
to know because he was born after the father had been imprisoned in the 
castle. Don Froil4n is a grandfather! His daughter is in Brodiel! But 
the count’s vacillation does not last long. Inés must die, for she knows 
about the murder of Bermudo. One crime begets another. 

Inés walks across the stage to the executioner’s block. Lugubrious dusk 
envelops the room. Inés throws a letter at Don Froildn, in which she re- 
veals to him that it is his daughter who is cursing him for having murdered 
her husband, but that she will pardon him if he does not avenge himself on 
the recently born grandchild. ) 

The count is terror stricken when he learns the truth. “ jQué vas a 
hacer! jDetente, Rebolledo!” he exclaims to the executioner, but it is too 
late. A bell rings announcing that the sentence has just been carried out. 
Froilén collapses as he utters the last words of the drama: 


“i Confindeme, Sefior, dame la muerte; 
La muerte, si; la muerte y el infierno!!.. .” 


These closing lines alone would perhaps suffice as a sample of 
the tone and temper of the drama. But violent passion was not to 
be Galdés’ forte; his powers lay in minute social observation and 
satire, in analysis and criticism, in clear delineation and vital dia- 


14 Cf. Anonymous, El primer drama de Galdés, in El Noticiero Universal, 
Barcelona, January 4, 1920. 
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logue—and to the development of these powers he diligently de- 
voted most of his study hours. His various talents apparently 
manifested themselves with insistence in 1861 and 1862, his last 
two years at the Colegio.** From this period date the following 
compositions: Un viage redondo, a fragment of a short story, 
Dantesque in pattern and Cervantine in style, describing a round 
trip to Hell; El Sol, a brief essay of literary criticism; La Antor- 
cha,® a satirical review directed and written almost entirely by 
Galdés himself; and, finally, two satirical poems, one of which was 
so directly and specifically personal in its allusions that the author 
barely escaped paying with his body for the playfulness of his muse. 
Other youthful works of the same period probably appeared in the 
press of Las Palmas. Concerning his early literary efforts Galdés 
once stated: ‘‘Escribi unos cuantos articulos en un periddico que 
se titulaba ‘‘ El] Pais’’ y en otro cuyo titulo era ‘‘El Eco de... ,’’ 
no recuerdo de qué; pero nada conservo de aquellos infantiles 
ensayos, ni me he cuidado nunca de recogerlos.’’** However, no 
periodical of Las Palmas published before 1865 seems to contain 
anything over the signature of Galdés, although there are numerous 
costumbrista articles, appearing over pen-names, which resemble in 
style and in point of view Galdés’ subsequent contributions to La 
Nacién of Madrid.** It is in El Omnibus of August 19, 1865, that 
the name Benito Pérez Galdés appears for the first time in the local 
press; an article entitled Las Auroras is reproduced there from 
La Nacién of Madrid, and although the author is introduced as 
‘nuestro apreciabilisimo colaborador,’’ the reference is probably to 
the correspondences which he contributed from Madrid, shortly 
after his departure from Las Palmas.” 

15It will be recalled that in 1862 Galdés received honorable mention for 
two pencil sketches and a minor prize for an oil painting exhibited in the 


provincial exposition of Las Palmas. Cf. Memoria de la exposicién, Las 
Palmas, 1864, nos. 223, 224, 390. 

. 16 Galdés’ participation in this jouralistie and literary endeavor is estab- 
lished in an article by Francisco Morales y Aguilar, Gloria de Las Palmas, in 
Diario de Las Palmas, February 9, 1894. According to Morales, La Antorcha, 
a manuscript journal, was published in the Colegio de San Agustin, with 
Galdés as editor, director and almost sole contributor. The publication circu- 
lated widely among the students and even found eager readers in the most im- 
portant social circles of the city. 

17 Cf. Luis Antén del Olmet and Arturo Garcia Carraffa, Los grandes 
espafioles: Galdés, Madrid, 1912, p. 25. 

18 Some members of the Galdés family are of the opinion that he employed 
a pen-name in Las Palmas, but no one recalls specifically what it was. 
19 Cf. Alberto Ghiraldo’s prologue to Galdés’ Memorias, p. 11. 
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Of the works mentioned above, La Antorcha *® was perhaps the 
most pretentious literary and editorial effort of the adolescent 
Galdés. As no copy of the ‘‘review’’ has thus far come to light, we 
must limit our acquaintance with it to a description which appeared 
in a contemporary article. The author, who calls himself ‘‘Yo,”’ is 
discussing the latest news with his servant: 


BarToLo. Pues, ya se ve. V. entenderé de leyes y reales decretos; pero 
para esto de novedades me pinto solo. Si V. tuviera conoci- 
miento de unos periddicos literarios manuscritos que andan 
por ahi titulados el Guanarteme y la Antorcha, ya veria V. 
qué bonitos versos tienen. 

Yo. Y équién se entretiene en redactar esos papeles, y dénde los has visto? 

BarTowo. Sus redactores no los conozco; pero leerlos, los lee quien quiera, 
pues corren por ahi de mano en mano, y aun tienen entrada 
en ciertas tertulias. 

Yo. Deseara verlos. 

Bartow. Eso sera facil; yo le aseguro 4 V. que es lastima no se den 4 la 
prensa sus articulos y composiciones poéticas. 

Yo. Qué quieres, Bartolo; por desgracia en nuestro suelo donde no se da 
proteccién 4 la literatura, el genio muere, y el gusto, el 
verdadero gusto se pierde por temor 4 la critica severa de los 
que se complacen en destruir lo que no son capaces de hacer. 

BarToto. Verdad y mucha verdad.** 


If the last remark by ‘‘Yo’’ is a sincere and moderate statement of 
the literary qualities of La Antorcha, it is truly a pity that the 
work has not been preserved. 

Even before the reference to La Antorcha, there appeared in El 
Omnibus (April 12, 1862) an unsigned poem, El Pollo, with the 
following prefatory remark: ‘‘Tomamos de un periddico la si- 


”? 


guiente descripeién.’’ The authorship of this composition cannot be 
in doubt, for its history is vividly told by Galdés’ classmate, Fran- 
cisco Inglott, in his article of reminiscences to which reference has 
already been made above.”* According to Inglott, El Pollo was 
written during a study period and circulated at once among the 
students, one of whom felt seriously offended because he was con- 
vinced that Galdés’ satirical darts were aimed at him. Artist and 
model were on the verge of demonstrating that, unlike the sword, 

20 Although chronologically the penultimate of Galdés’ youthful writings, it 
seems best to treat this item first before entering upon the discussion of the 
works which have been preserved. 

21 Cf. Yo, Bartolo y Yo, in El Omnibus, August 6, 1862. ‘‘Yo’’ may have 
been the pen-name that Galdés used in Las Palmas. 

22 See note 11. 
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the fist was mightier than the pen in this case, when the study-hall 
proctor, Faustino Méndez, settled the dispute more amicably by 
confiscating the poem and submitting it for publication in a local 
paper. A short time later it was reproduced in El Comercio de 
Cadiz, whence it must have been copied by El Omnibus, and eventu- 
ally it even found its way into the columns of a Madrid journal. 
So that El Pollo may be regarded as Galdés’ début in the Madrid 
press. The poem deserves to be quoted.”* 


éVes ** ese erguido embeleco, 
ese elegante sin par 

que lleva el dedo pulgar 

en la manga del chaleco: 

que altisonante y enfatico 
dice mentiras y enredos, 
agitando entre sus 2* dedos 
el bastén aristocratico : 

que estirando la cerviz 
ensefia los 7* blaneos dientes, 
sobre la curva nariz: 

que saluda con tiesura ** 

4 todo el género humano, 

y lleva siempre la mano 
enclavada en ** la cintura: 
que m4s obtuso que un canto 
y sin saber la cartilla, 
refiere la maravilla 

del combate de Lepanto: 
que va al teatro y pasea 

sus miradas ardorosas, 
contemplando 4 las hermosas 
jévenes de la platea, 

que aplaude mucho al tenor 
y aplaude 4 la Cavaletti, 

y critica 4 Donizzetti, 

y al autor del ** Trovador: 


23 It was reproduced, without acknowledgment of source, in the special edi- 
tion of La Voz Obrera, published in Las Palmas on the occasion of the 
‘*Semana galdosiana’’ which was observed in the Canary Isles the week of 
January 4-10, 1931. Cf. op. cit., IX (50), January 4, 1931, p. 70. The pres- 
ent version of El Pollo is the one which appeared in El Omnibus. The italicized 
words have slightly different readings in the version of La Voz Obrera. The 
punctuation is quite different in the two texts. 

24 The readings given in La Voz Obrera are as follows: Veis; los; sus; 
finura; apoyada a; de El; en; con; Pues ese erguido. 


SE 
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que halléndose en la ** reunién, 
sin ** modales elegantes 

se va estirando los guantes 

por via de admiracién? .. . 
Ese estirado ** pimpollo 

que pasea y se engalana 

de la noche 4 la mafiana, 

es lo que se llama un pollo. 


Even if this composition is not of striking literary merit, it is never- 
theless interesting because it already expresses so clearly Galdés’ 
disapproval of the ‘‘sefiorito,’’ a social type with whom he was al- 
ways out of sympathy.*® 

More malicious than El Pollo and a bit more significant as 
social satire is the poem El teatro nuevo. It was printed for the 
first time in the Heraldo de Las Palmas (May 20, 1896), having 
been announced the previous day as ‘‘versos inéditos de Don Benito 
Pérez Galdés.’’ As the editor of the Heraldo, Leopoldo Navarro y 
Soler, was a classmate of Galdés, and since the dispute which in- 
spired the verses occurred between 1861 and 1862, it may be as- 
sumed that this composition was likewise written in the classroom 
and finally became the property of a fellow-student. The object of 
El teatro nuevo must have been twofold: in its uniform ‘‘esdriju- 
los’’ Galdés playfully imitated his countryman, Bartolomé Cairasco, 
popularly regarded as the inventor of this meter; in its content he 
very clearly directed his satirical shafts at the city fathers of Las 
Palmas, who, after a prolonged argument, finally voted to erect a 
municipal theater on the very edge of the Atlantic. The dispute 
must have struck Galdés’ satirical sense with particular force, since 
previous to the writing of the poem he had already expressed his 
reaction subtly and skilfuliy in an album of cartoons now in the 
possession of his nephew, Ignacio Pérez-Galdés, in Las Palmas. 
These cartoons may truly be said to form a pictorial satirical novel, 
and together with a similar collection of more than fifty sketches, 
owned by the Museo Canario, in which the political rivalry between 
the islands of Tenerife and Las Palmas is vigorously and cleverly 
satirized, they constitute in a sense Galdés’ first two novels. Be- 
cause of the relative inaccessibility of the Heraldo de Las Palmas, 


it will not be amiss to reproduce El teatro nuevo. The poet re- 
ferred to is Cairasco. 


En una noche lébrega, 
se cierne sobre el Ambito 


25 See, for example, Galdés’ El caballero encantado, Madrid, 1909. 
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de la ciudad pacifica, 
siniestro ser fantastico. 
Es el espectro finebre 
de aquel poeta extdtico 
que 4 martires y virgenes 
y apéstoles seraficos, 
colores dié poéticos 

con sus serenos cénticos; 
de aquel ecuyos volimenes 
que algunos Ilaman farragos, 
contienen més esdrijulos 
que gotas el Atlantico. 


Al ver la chata cispide 
del coliseo nautico, 
una sonrisa ligubre 
bullé en sus labios cfrdenos, 
y con expresién hérrida 
exclama contemplandolo: 
“ éQuién fué el patriota estipido, 
quién fué el patriota vandalo, 
que imaginé las bévedas 
de ese teatro acuatico? 
iPor vida de San Crispulo! 
Que 4 genio tan lunftico, 
merece coronaérsele 
con ruda y con espdrragos, 
para que el tiempo préximo 
en los anales clasicos, 
le aclame por cuedripedo 
con eternal escindalo.” 

Asi dijera, y subito, 
su rostro seco y palido, 
tifiése con la pirpura 
del encendido ganigo, 
y en los espacios célicos 
corrié con vuelo rapido, 
pronunciando los tltimos 
esdrijulos tirdnicos 
que en el espacio céncavo 
repite el eco l4nguido, 
diciendo en voz lacénica: 
“ {Qué barbaros, qué barbaros! ” 


The youthful literary efforts of Galdés discussed thus far are 
not, strictly speaking, inedita; even if obscurely, they have been 
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made known before. The three, however, about to be considered 
are now presented for the first time. In manuscript form they had 
been in the hands of one of his teachers at the Colegio, Teéfilo 
Martinez de Escobar, a priest, until 1904, when he donated them to 
the Museo Canario. There they remained misplaced and forgotten 
in a mass of miscellaneous papers belonging to a certain Dr. 
Gregorio Chil Naranjo, a naturalist of Las Palmas.** These inter- 
esting compositions, apparently the only inedita of Galdés’ youth 
to have come to light thus far, to-day form a part of the Galdosiana 
which the Museo Canario is slowly collecting. They are being pre- 
served in the package which Don Teéfilo left with the following 
description : 


“ Juveniles desteilos del eminente literato D. Benito Pérez Galdés: 
Prineipios de un cuento sorprendido en su carpeta de estudio en el 
Colegio de San Agustin de Las Palmas. 

El Sol.—Ensayo eneargado en clase de retérica. 
El 1* capitulo de un viaje 4 la Peninsula espafiola, 1864.” 


The first manuscript, perhaps the most interesting of the three, 
is a small home-made notebook of six folios crudely sewed in be- 
tween two larger folios of heavier paper. The outside cover bears 
the initials ‘‘B. P. G.,’’ rubricated; the inside title-page reads: 
‘*Un Viage Redondo por El Bachiller Sansén Carrasco, Las Palmas, 
Setiembre 20 de 1861.’’ The text begins on page 5 and continues 
through page 19, where it was presumably interrupted by the lynx- 
eyed proctor of the study-hall. There is scattered in the notebook 
conclusive evidence of a creative process functioning under diffi- 
culties: punctuation is erratic; corrections are frequent and in- 
consistent; omissions are numerous. It is very clear that the 
young author was forced to divide his attention—and his eyes—be- 
tween the composition and the vigilant proctor. 

With all his childish pranks and adolescent playfulness, Benito 
Pérez, author of Un viage redondo, casts a shadow which is signifi- 
cantly suggestive of the future Galdés. In the chapter headings 
and throughout the body of the fragment, the stylistic and linguistic 
touches betray the influence of extensive reading in classical Span- 
ish literature. The very framework of the story—the author ac- 
companying Satan on an air tour—is strikingly reminiscent of 
Vélez de Guevara’s El diablo cojuelo, while the social satire inspired 


26 By a stroke of good fortune the present writer chanced upon these writ- 
ings in February, 1931, while searching for the type of document which de- 
lights the heart of the literary student—inedita. 
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by the visit to the underground regions must remind one of 
Quevedo’s Suefios. In the ‘‘Dedicatoria’’ the spirit of the Don 
Quijote hovers most palpably over matter and manner. Like the 
Knight of La Mancha, the imaginary reader addressed by the 
author attempts to enact in everyday life the romantic adventures 
related in books which are debasing the dignity of literature. And 
just as Cervantes was inspired to ridicule the romances of chivalry 
out of existence, so young Galddés is already conscious of an am- 
bition to raise the modern novel to a position of artistic merit. For 
the time being this ambition must remain unrealized, since the au- 
thor’s immediate concern is dramatic literature. Probably_on the 
strength of his success with Quien mal hace, bien no piense) he 
recommends himself to Satan as the one who will pon aha 
lets in verse needed for the wedding celebration of his brother-in- 
law. Similarly, with the experience gained from the writing of 
this and possibly other skits, Galdés very naturally brings to the 
present fragment something very like the dramatic quality which 
characterizes his writing in general. 

However, Galdés’ achievement was going to be one of content 
and not of form; the second chapter of Un viage redondo suggests 
that very forcibly. Our adolescent social observer has already 
come to the conclusion that human values and institutions are los- 
ing sight of their intended worth and purpose. Justice, morality, 
ethies, religion, science, literature—nothing plays its part in society 
genuinely and competently. Corrective influences will not come 
from the past, for history is wilfully misinterpreted. The effective- 
ness of the church is slight because of the cowardice of its leaders. 
Not even science can be very helpful, because its exponents have 
succeeded in destroying instead of building up the harmony of life. 
In view of the dismal failure of all these forces to make life a bless- 
ing rather than a burden, it is the duty of literature to supply that 
which other human means have failed to provide. Ail this Galdés 
managed to express with much naive ardor, and with even more sly- 
ness and roguishness, before the watchful proctor recalled him to 
earth, not even permitting him to reach the end of his subterranean 
journey. Much as the interruption is to be regretted, there is in 
the few pages of the fragment a great deal of what may be regarded 
as the compressed content of Galdés’ novels and dramas. 

The second item of unpublished juvenilia is El Sol,?" an essay of 

27 Described by Martinez de Escobar as ‘‘encargado en clase de retérica,’’ 
this essay must have been written during the academic year of 1860-1861, 


when, according to the records of the Instituto Provincial de Canarias, Galdés 
studied ‘‘ Retérica y Poética.’’ 
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four closely-written pages, which can in a sense serve as an answer 
to Galdés’ crities who regretfully miss in his writings passion, 
sentiment, landscape description, stylistic adornments, and other 
elements rightly or wrongly regarded as essential poetic parapher- 
nalia. Already as an adolescent Galdés had apparently set up 
simple sincere realism as his literary aim. The substance of this 
essay, which consists of an exordium followed by a dialogue between 
a pedantic poet and the author, very much in the manner of his 
later ‘‘novelas dialogadas,’’ is this: the poetization of realities is a 
pedantic pastime; what poetry there is in the world about us has 
been adequately expressed by the first poet who was genuinely in- 
spired; all subsequent attempts have been unoriginal, artificial, 
stereotyped and false; it would be far more effective to reproduce 
reality in natural and sincere images. This Galdés lays down in 
general terms in the introduction, and in the succeeding pages he 
substantiates his criticism with pseudo-lyrical descriptions of the 
sun and the sky, the sea and the fields, the air and the atmosphere ; 
and he does it all so skilfully, that he fairly convinces us that he 
himself lacked only the desire to become an effective descriptive 
poet. One sentence in the essay deserves particular emphasis, since 
it expresses the creed of Galdés the realist: ‘‘Pues bien, mientras 
tienen lugar estas maravillas alla arriba, echad una mirada por el 
rabo del ojo y veréis lo que pasa en la tierra.’’ ** 

The last ‘‘juvenil destello,’’ artistically the most mature of the 
three, flashed in September, 1864,”* after Galdés had already spent 
two years in Madrid, assiduously shunning the classroom and tak- 
ing the preliminary steps in his literary career. Several months 
later he was to make his bow in the columns of La Nacién as critic 

28 Inglott (see note 11) relates that once he submitted to Galdés a com- 
position (a description of winter in Las Palmas!) for correction and comment 
before handing it in. The teacher read Galdés’ criticisms to the class and 
urged that they be followed as a guide in future assignments. This may be 
regarded as Galdés first attempt at literary criticism. 

29 The following information, furnished by Tedéfilo Naranjo y Martinez de 
Escobar, nephew of Galdés’ teacher, establishes the date and circumstances of 
this composition. ‘‘En este dltimo afio (the reference is to 1862, but this date 
is obviously wrong) fué cuando sorprendié en la carpeta de estudios del alumno 
don Benito Pérez Galdés, los ensayos que titulé ‘‘ Juveniles destellos’’ 6 hizo 
entrega de ellos en el afio 1904 para su conservacién en el Museo Canario. 
También entregé dos capitulos (Impresiones de un viaje) que el afio 1864 
escribieron juntos en viaje hacia la Peninsula espafiola, catedritico y alumno.’’ 
According to an announcement in El Omnibus (September 17, 1864), Don 
Teéfilo left Las Palmas on the Almogavar, the boat mentioned in the deserip- 
tion, September 13, 1864. 
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and feature writer.*® Meanwhile he had already written an im- 
pressive number of prose and verse dramas, the composition of 
which, as he confesses in his Memorias,"' kept him awake a good 
part of the nights. But the most interesting detail is that this 
youthful writing was a work of collaboration, the only instance of 
the sort in the career of Galdés, and that the collaborator was the 
very teacher who three years before had confiscated his Un viage 
redondo.** Equally interesting is the fact that Galdés’ chapter, 
**Una noche 4 bordo,’’ is in every sense superior to the second, 
**Nueve horas en Santa Cruz de Tenerife,’ written by his former 
master. The pupil writes with clearness of conception and firm- 
ness of execution; the teacher seems not to know what to do with’ 
his nine hours in Tenerife, and, as a result, his chapter contains 
such unrelated elements as an encyclopedia-like description of the 
island, a homiletie digression on the place of good reading on a sea 
voyage, and a pen-portrait of a busybody sketched in the manner of 
Mesonero Romanos. 

Un viage de impresiones was presumably intended by its au- 
thors to be a pretentious work of twenty-two chapters." It must 
have been written on board the Almogavar, for upon landing in 
Cadiz Don Teéfilo went to Seville to study for the doctorate, while 
Galdés betook himself to Madrid. Since master and pupil had dif- 
ferent destinations, it is to be assumed that the description of the 
journey after Cadiz was to follow the itinerary of Galdés’ first trip 
to Madrid in 1862.** The title of the last chapter, ‘‘jQuién estu- 
viera en Canarias!,’’ should prove a balm to the aching hearts of 
the Canary Islanders who have often been grieved silently by the 
conviction that Galdés put his ‘“‘patria chica’’ completely out of 
mind the very moment he set foot on the soil of the Spanish 
peninsula. 

30 The first article, Revista musical: Fausto, appeared February 3, 1865. 

81 Pp. 35-36. 

82 The ‘‘maestro de humanidades’’ to whom Galdés refers in this story was 
probably his future collaborator. 

33 It consists of seven ‘‘cuartillas’’ inside a folder bearing on the first two 
pages in the handwriting of Martinez de Escobar the title of the work and the 
headings of the twenty-two chapters of which it was to consist. Galdés’ chap- 
ter covers four ‘‘cuartillas’’ written on both sides. Page 3 is erroneously 
numbered 2. The teacher’s chapter covers two ‘‘cuartillas’’ and part of a 
third, and is apparently not quite finished. The two handwritings are quite 
different. 

84 This is the only authentically accurate date of Galdés’ first arrival in 
Madrid, as can be verified in the official records of the Instituto Provincial de 
Canarias and the Universidad Central of Madrid. 
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Una noche 4 bordo is written in the manner of Galdés the real- 
ist, even the naturalist. There is the same attention to detail, the 
same emphasis upon the human aspect of an experience, the same 
dramatic sense of a situation, the same interplay of cause and effect, 
the same undercurrent of irony and rippling humor, the same 
simple, spontaneous, easy and flowing style that one meets in his 
more mature novels. From the artistic standpoint there is very 
little difference between this page out of a diary, as one may well 
construe the chapter, and the pages of some of Galdés’ later works. 
In spite of its being a frankly personal experience, it is told with 
conscious regard for unity of situation and selection of appropriate 
detail. It even introduces a romantic element which, if Galdés had 
continued independently the other chapters of the book, might have 
become the core of a plot for a straightforward novel. One sin- 
cerely regrets that the second chapter was written by the master 
and not the pupil, for then one would have had a more generous 
sampling of Galdés literary power before his first public appearance 
in the Madrid press. For its very intimate description of the symp- 
toms and sensations of seasickness this sketch deserves to be in- 
cluded among the better pages of the scientific naturalists. Per- 
haps the sincerity and the effectiveness of the account are due to 
the profoundly personal nature of the experience. 

It would not be wise to overestimate the fundamental impor- 
tance of Galdés’ juvenilia. Their intrinsic merit is perhaps slight, 
and this may explain why the author himself chose to forget them. 
Yet for the study of the literary evolution of Galdés they are not 
without significance, for they foreshadow in a very real sense the 
future Galdés: the novelist, dramatist, social thinker and artistic 
experimenter. If for no other reason, they are an interesting docu- 
ment because they refute Galdés’ own modest statement in his 
Memorias: ‘‘Omito lo referente a mi infancia, que carece de interés 
o se diferencia poco de otras de chiquillos o de bachilleres aplicadi- 
tos.’?*> These ‘‘ juveniles destellos,’’ together with the other evi- 
dence which the Galdés family possesses of his skill with the pen, 
brush, chisel and clay, make one wish that Galdés might have over- 
come his innate modesty with reference to his youth as he had sup- 
pressed it when he determined to win in the drama the laurels 
which no one denied him in the novel. 

The texts which follow are an exact copy of the originals pre- 
served in the Museo Canario. It has seemed best to give the final 
readings in every instance, because the numerous changes and cor- 


35 P, 35. 
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rections by Galdés often make the original wording entirely illegi- 


ble. Spelling, punctuation and accentuation have been reproduced 
without any modifications. 


[Page 3] 
UN VIAGE REDONDO 
por 
El bachiller Sanson Carrasco 
Las Palmas 
Setiembre 20 de 1861 


[Page 5] Capitulo 1° 
De como el bachiller Sanson Carrasco topé6 de manos 4 boca con un 
amigo suyo 


Sapientisimo lector: de buena gana quisiera entrar de lleno en el 
veridico asunto de mi historia, sin andarme en dimes y diretes contigo, 
pero al considerar que un personage tan respetable como tu pondria muy 
mala cara al abrir las hojas de este mi libro, y que al encontrarse sin la 
debida Dedicatoria lo arrojaria mohino a cien pasos de si; tomé de mal 
humor la mal tajada péfiola y descansando el codo en el papel, permaneci 
perplejo un largo rato sin saber que decir ni como comenzar 

Ya me levantaba y hacia ademan de arrojar la pluma sin que la 
estirilidad de mi ingenio pudiere imaginar ni siquiera una de esas ideas 
rancias mil veces vertidas al papel, cuando te distingui frunciendo con 
eélera las cejas y amenazandome con el puiio. jlra de Dios! quien pudiera, 
lector sapientisimo, asentar esta mi poderosa mano en tus hinchados 
mofletes; quien pudiera asir con entrambas manos un grueso garrote de 
avellano y hacerlo hastillas sobre esas posas que envidiaria el mismo 
Sancho Panza! 

[Page 6] jiOh tu, lector gastrénomo, engullidor de libros, que has 
encanecido en la continua contemplacion del inagotable Dumas, y del 
sensibilisimo Federico Soulié: jtu que a fuerza de magullar novelas y de 
merendar folletines has petrificado tu sensible corazon y has legado a 
pasar imp4vido tus ojos por las sangrientas paginas de Victor Hugo. 
itu! eres el que desprecia con aire pendantesco mi pobre libro que aunque 
seco de invencion no lo trocara yo por muchos de los que andan de mano 
en mano en nuestros dias; jtu! que pasando las noches leyendo de claro 
en claro y los dias de oscuro en oscuro has sentido encajada en tu cerebro 
tan formidable maquina de lindezas y donosas aventuras. Bien te he visto, 
bellaco impertinente, bien te he visto arrojar el libro envolverte en una 
ancha capa y asiendo la potente tizona y armonioso laud ponerte a cantar 
dulees trovas a la luz de la luna: mas sintiendo a deshora los pasos de la 
ronda pusiste los pies en polvorosa acuchillando de paso a un miserable 
esbirro que tuvo la desgracia de asirte por e] estremo del ferreruelo. Tonto 
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de afolio! Loco de atar! Dime, hideputa, malnacido, por ventura ignoras 
que no eres un heroe de novela? que maligno encantador te ha hechzado? 
Socarron, estripaterrones. Cretino indomito! antropofago! 

Con este pequefo preliminar, a guisa de exordio, tendre lo suficiente 
para no pasar por descortés, principiando de empellon mi historia sin 
“ dos palabritas de buena crianza al benévolo lector.” 

Ah! lector mimado, mi lenguage te habra cau- [Page 7] sado una 
violenta contraccion de nervios de las que tanto se usan en el dia. pero te 
ruego que me perdones, si te he dicho algunos improperios. Considera 
que en la carrera de las letras es preciso no dejarse llevar por el amor al 
lector, que muchas veces nos da con la puerta en los hocicos como si fue- 
ramos vagabundos que con fuerzas para trabajar, pidieramos una limosna 
por el amor de Dios. 

La adulacion, lector erudito, te ha vuelto rigido orgulloso e intratable. 

Pero, deseuida, que yo te haré docil como una malva, mal que le pese a 
la immesa ecohorte de lectores tragantones que han llegado a familiarizarse 
con el autor de tal manera que casi, casi se burlan de él en sus barbas sin el 
menor miramiento. 

Y basta, sefor mio, y no digo mas, que si seguir deseara, en Dios y en 
mi Anima que no me faltaria materia para hablar en 3 semanas. porque 
de fechorias de lectores lleno tengo yo mi celebro y no me arredran pelillos 
euando en alas de mi mal humor arremeto lengua en ristre con algun 
impertinente pelaruecas, y le hago sudar la gota gorda en un quitame alla 
esas pajas. Basta de charla y si quieres oir una venturosa aventura que 
me sucedié hace pocos dias, pon atencion y no me interrumpas. 


Apenas el rubicundo Apolo restregandose los ojos con aire sonoliento, 
dejaba el filgido jergon de esearlata y puestas las correspondientes botas 
de viaje y el airoso sombrero adornado de blaneas [Page 8] plumas, 
enjaezaba los fulgidos caballos de su rutilante carrosa; y apenas despi- 
diendo con aire majestuoso a la timida noche aparecia en el dintel guarne- 
cido de diamantes de su oriental palacio cuando, dando un salto en mi cama 
desperté y, como buen cristiano que soy, hice la sefal de la cruz y me 
levanté. 

No bien habia eneajado en mi cuerpo enjuto y mas que medianamente 
largo, la clasica sotana y las correspondientes medias negras cuando senti 
un dolor agudo en las orejas como si las manos de un vestiglo me estuviesen 
tirando fuertemente de ellas. Volvime dando un grito, euando cAtate 
lector amigo, que topé con el mismisimo Satands que sin pedirme el com- 
petente permiso se entré de rondon en mi habitacion y me tiraba de las 
orejas como si fuera un chico de escuela. Ola amigo, le dije colérico y 
mohino, dejad estas orejas, que son mias y si el mismo Felixmarte de 
Hircania tocarme ha las orejas aunque para ello se armare caballero si que 
yo aunque bachiller, e hidalgo de poco yantar y de poco huelgo, mal genio 
tengo y no dejo mis orejas a disposicion de nadie. 
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El bellaco del diablo que me oyé, se eché de buena gana a reirse en mis 
propias barbas y sentandose a mi lado como si estuviera en su casa me 
habl6 [Page 9] desta manera. “ Amigo Sanson, yo tengo para mi que 
bachiller como vas, no le hallaria en cien leguas a la redonda aunque con 
cien antorchas lo buscasen y aunque lo pregonasen al sen de atabales. 
pero si quieres creer a un hombre de bien, pon a raya tu lengua y olvida 
aquella pequefia injuria que por mis cuernos te juro no fué por vituperarte 
ni por tartarte como a un miserable galopin de cocina. Contra mis uifias 
nada pueden tampoco los ecorchetes ni los euadrilleros de la Sta Hermandad. 

Con este ultimo razonamiento, me entré un si es no es de temor hacia 
mi huesped y procurando sonreirme le hice una gran cortesia diciendole. 
“S$. Satands su merced esta en su propia casa y mandar puede en ella 
como mejor le viniere a gusto: y si alguna cosa a hacer aqui o algo quiere 
consultar conmigo, digalo pronto que aqui estoy para serville entodo menos 
en lo tocante a mi Anima, que es harina de otro costal. 

Es el caso amigo Sanson, quiere un cufiado mio tomar estado con una 
ricahembra de Aleal4é. Mafiana seran las bodas, y como yo quiero y 
siempre deseo que las cosas se hagan en regla, me vino a las mientes la 
idea de un simulacro, acompafado de un auto o de algiin entremés, con un 
paso de tragedia de los mas de moda: Como para hacello no solo necesita- 
mos comediantes sino tambien autores, y como en eso de fabricar versos no 
estoy yo muy adelantado, estando anoche en mi casa arrancandome los 
pelos de rabia sin que mi magin pudiese cohechar ni siquiera un mal verso, 
mi muger que es un tanto ladina y no se para en barras [Page 10] me 
aconsej6 que consultase con algun bachiller de los mas listos y al punto me 
puse en camino de tu casa. 

Valame Dios, le contesté, yo me holgara de serviros y lléveme el diablo 
si me dan ganas de asistir a las bodas de vuestramerced. 

Alo que respondié Lucifer: no soy yo el que se casa sino un cufado 
mio hermano de mi muger. Si vuesaree se dignare asistir, harto gusto 
recibiria de ello mi muger que es la mesma cortesania, pero ya ve vuesa 
mereed que si yo volviere a mi casa sin la cardtula y los comediantes mi 
muger no ¢allaria en tres dias. 

Perded cuidado amigo mio que faraéndulas y de comediantes no faltan 
a docenas. Yo conozco un estudiante amigo mio que hace el papel de 
tempestad con tan propiedad que no hay mas que pedir; y la lavandera de 
mi maestro de humanidades que es una moza muy garrida y asaz bien 
dispuesta representaba en algunos autos el papel de discordia mejor que 
lo haria la discordia misma. y yo seguro estoy de que partiran de buen 
talante aunque si no fuera por lucir la pantorrilla en aquel paso en que los 
dioses la arrojan en el campo de Agamenon. Y para poder aderezar con 
espacio el local del teatro llevame allé amigo Satanas, porque en Dios y en 
mi Anima ya me siento con ganas de calzar el cotturno. 

A este punto habia llegado de mi razonamiento cuando asiendome por 
entrambas orejas eché a volar por encima de aquellos tejados de Dios como 
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gato que lleva sardina y en un santiamen me encontré en el zaguan de la 
easa de Lucifer, honor y prez de los [Page 11] diablos cazadores, que 
andan a caza de almas como los perros en caza de perdices y los caballeros 
andantes en caza de aventuras y de encantamentos. 


Capitulo 2 


En que se da cuenta de como fue recebido el bachiller Sanson Carrasco 
en casa de Satanas, de las cosas que alli vido, con algunos otros nunca 
oidos sucesos. 


No bien me encontré en tierra firme, distingui las paredes ahumadas y 
cierto olor de azufre y pez derretida que me impuso respeto hacia mi con- 
ductor, el cual asiendome del brazo me hizo bajar unas escaleras que parecian 
no acabar nunca. Habiendo bajado tres dias con sus noches llegamos por 
fin a una gran puerta de hierro detras de la cual se oia un enorme ruido de 
voces y de pufiadas como si dos grandes ejercitos en descomunal batalla 
peleasen. El] diablo descolgé de la cerradura un gran manojo de llaves y 
abriendo la puerta entramos en una gran estancia donde habia como cien 
docenas de diablos jugando a los dados y dandose tremendas cachetes a la 
siniestra luz de una hoguera que alimentada con huesos humanos despedia 
un calor sofocante y un olor nauseabundo. A la vista de mi patron los 
diablos jugadores cesaron de manejar los dados y componiendo sus 
[Page 12] rostros desaparecieron mohinos con el rabo entre las piernas 
por una infinidad de agugeros que en la pared habia. El diablo despues 
de haber tomado un latigo y hecho desaparecer a los mas perezosos se vol- 
vid a mi y me dijo: “Sino me engajio, amigo bachiller, estaredes cansado 
de permanecer tanto tiempo en pie. a lo que yo le contesté “ A fe que si, 
y me holgdra de tener aunque no fuera sino un dornajo de rocin en que 
asentar estas posas que ha de tragar la tierra. Esto diciendo el diablo dié 
un golpe en la tierra y aparecié al punto un magnifico canapé cargado de 
cogines donde holgadamente y sin cumplimientos nos asentamos. 

A poco rato saco Satandés de un gran armario que alli junto habia, un 
grueso infolio con hojas de pergamino y tapas de madera guarnecido de 
gruesos clavos de bronce. Al primer golpe de visto y casi olvidando el 
caracter de mi personage crei que fuera una voluminosa biblia destinada a 
entretener los ocios de mi buen amigo, pero se desvanecio mi creencia al ver 
en la primer hoja del libro 1860 escritos con caracteres como el puio. 
en la segunda hoja decia con letras de igual calibre Europa. y en un 
rineon del aposento habia tan gran cantidad de estos libros que bien pudiera 
contarse por miles. 

Yo que soy mas curioso que las hijas de eva principie a hojear el libro 
y en la primera pagina lei 

“2043 procuradores entrados en los meses de Enero, Febrero, Marzo, 
Abril, Mayo, Junio, Julio y [Page 13] Agosto y que consumen diaria- 
mente 700 libras de pez cuarenta quintales de azufre con 200 atriadoes. 
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. Caspita, esclamé pobre gente Y como abunda en este sitio . . — 

Y mi amigo alargé en aquel instante la mano abriendo una gran ventana 
que alli enfrente habia y me sefialé una inmensa galeria cuyo fin en vano 
trataba de encontrar la vista y donde se agitaban en horroroso torbellino 
(como disia un poeta) mas de 500 millones de condenados y otros tantos 
diablos, culebrones, martirizadores ete ... ete... ete... ete . Si 
fuera poeta te describiria lector, eruditisimo, ate horrorisimo lene, con 
todos y te lo describiria con todos los penendengues que el caso pide, pero 
no quiero meterme en tan espinoso camino, item mas cuando poniendo la 
mano en tu corazon y evocando el grito de tu conciencia te puedes preguntar 
“ éque merezeo yo? y deduciras lo que no quiero pintarte y lo que veras si 
no te enmiendas. 

Despues tendiendo la vista sobre la siguiente hoja del cuaderno, lei 
“1749 esecribanos que consumen diariamente 2 minas de plomo derretido 4 
millones de azotes de plumas de ganso y 200 azotadores de los mas vigo- 
rosos. en efecto distingui en aquel antro de fuego a los infelices escribanos 
escribanos y procuradores que se revolvian entre llamas dando feroces 
gritos y tirandose fuertemente de los cabellos. Despues seguian los demds 
administradores de justicia que no eran pocos y por iltimo [Page 14] 
alguaciles y esbirros que eran infinitos. 

Pagina 5* . . . 3043 pervertidores de la juventud, que pasan los dias 
y las noches evenenando el corazon de los inocentes nifios socolor de enca- 
minarlos por el camino de los hombres completos y de gran tono. Este 
genero dijo Satand4s era muy escaso hasta el siglo pasado pero ha crecido 
tanto en el siglo de las luces que me veré en grave conflicto, a causa de no 
poderlo sujetar. Despues seguian en orden de batalla los novelistas que 
eran innumerables. Entre ellos habia muchos de aquellos que se dan a 
propagar teorias ridiculas, absurdos tefiidos de color de rosa muy agra- 
dables a primera vista pero que produce el mismo efecto que una dosis 
de veneno revestido de una ligera capa de azucar. 

A este tiempo llegabamos de nuestra revista cuando se me ocurrié una 
idea, y al momento interrogué 4 Satands desta manera. Amigo mio, desera 
de buena gana oir de vuestra boca aquello de la tentacion a Jesucristo, 
aquella donosa travesura vuestra que tanto ruido hizo en Jerusalem. 
“ Amigo mio, a la verdad es una una de mis mas graciosas aventuras, aunque 
ninguno de vuestros historiadores la cuenta como en efecto sucedié; todos 
procuran darnos en ella la peor parte, como pecador y estrafalario que 
soy; pero si quereis creerme afuer de honrado te aseguro que toda aquella 
trapisonda no tenia otro objeto que una secreta reconciliacion entre el cielo 
y el infierno. Por via de mis cuernos, yo hubiera lavado la afrenta que 
cayé sobre mis cuernos el dia en que [Page 15] me echaron de alla 
arriba como a un perro goloso y Dios tambien hubiera borrado la fea nota 
de desampador de pobres que despues le dieron las futuras generaciones, 
amigas mias; cuando catate que al estar preludiando con ese tuno de cristo 
el diseurso que habia de trastornar las faces del universo, él que no es tonto 
y un si es no és erudito se figuré que yo trataba de hacerle dar una valiente 
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eabriola del monte abajo, se quité de razones y haciendo una pirueta me 
despidié de su presencia dejandome con la palabra en la boca como perro 
atragantado. 

Al oir blasfemar de aquella manera al enemigo de Dios y de los hombres, 
corté la conversacion volviendo la hoja en que estaban inscritos los pe- 
riodistas y leyendo en alta voz otra tremenda foja donde decia. 

Cuenta de las mujeres perdidas en el presente afio 

—Veeador de mi esclamé, pues que? tanto abunda este genero que 
necesita articulo aparte? 

Ogaiio, amigo mio, eran muy pocas; a veces estaban a ojo de cara y 
me costaba no poco asenderamiento encontrar una para muestra: pero en 
el dia, Amigo, bachiller, son tantas que si el mundo no cambia tendré que 
hacer nuevos apartamentos para encerrallas, pues con sus donaires y 
zarandajas me tienen en continua revolucion todo el infierno, atreviendose 
a enternece” con sus lloriqueos a los mesmos diablillos que las martirizan, 
llegando hasta el punto de formar con ellos locos proyectos de escapatoria. 
Alli las teneis; aquel monton de mujeres languidas, esqualidas de rostro 
enjuto y avellanado que estan ensayando posiciones [Page 16] vo- 
luptuosas para tentarme. 

Ah!, sefior mio dije yo a esta sazon, y que estrago tan contagioso estan 
haciendo estas mujeres all4 en el mundo. Veredes a la joven honrada, 
pervertida por el ejemplo de la desvergonzada meretriz que pasea en 
earroza y carga brillantes pedrerias, la veredes trocada en una mujer 
horripilante y degradada, que camina olvidada de todo el mundo, envuelta 
en sedas y adorno hacia un sepulero tan a deshora abierto. 

Y no es eso lo peor, amigo bachiller, prosiguio Satan, no es lo peor que 
esas mujeres descomedidas y gastadoras de las buenas costumbres, sostentan 
tan vergonzoso trafico de su hermosura, no seor bachiller amigo, es lo peor 
que los poetastros y novelistas a dado en sacar a plaza este repugnante 
aborto de la Sociedad revestido con la pirpura del sentimiento y de la 
poesia, llamando virtud al vicio mas degradante de la humanidad y filtrando 
el veneno de la corrupcion en el inocente corazon de la lectora que al 
encontrar delante de si tan donosa ocasion de echar su zancajo por esos 
mundos de Dios, abraza la profesion sin temor de que lenguas maldicientes 
se ocupen de su vida, antes bien admirada y vitoreada de todo el mundo. 
Y eatad que se aumentan y multiplican con tanta priesa que si Dios no nos 
tiene de la mano muy al gusto mio y de toda mi corte el infierno se vera 
rico y lleno y tendré mas prez y categoria que la que ahora tiene. 

Pero decidme si os plaza; no hay predicadores ni [Page 17] ni 
misioneros apostélicos que exterminen con su elocuencia tan formidable 
plaga? 

Quia, seor bachiller! todo es humo de pajas. Los predicadores no se 
entran en esas asperezas, sopena de una carga de sordas rechiflas y de 
caisticas murmuraciones que no le dejarian punto de reposo. Infeliz mil 
veces el sacerdote que se desviare un tantico de la universal costumbre. 
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“ Hable enhorabuena de los santos, de los milagros de Dios. del evan- 
gelio sacratisimo, pero cuidese muy bien de escudrifiar ajenas conciencias 
de corregir vicios harto arragados, y decir dos palabritas sobre tal o cual 
pecadillo que principia a cundir desmoralizando las familias.” 

Esta es la maxima corriente que se desprende de todos los eéculos, esta 
es la mereancia que circula con mas velocidad, y de que aveces me cuesta 
no poco trabajo sentir 4 los traficantes. 

Y los libros! interrumpi. 

Que libros! seor bachiller; Infeliz el librero, poseedor de ideas rancias 
y anticivilizadoras que se empefie entrastornar el curso natural de las ideas: 
Hideputa, follon; pues no faltaba mas; sino venir a infestarme con sus 
librejos de moral mas viejos que el rascar y mas vacios de sentido que los 
sesos del buen D. Quijote; afuera, caterva impertinente, no obstruyan el 
camino de la civilizacién, de esa locomotora fugaz que atraviesa la Europa 
sin estorbos mezquinos ni viles ideas que la detengan. 

[Page 18] Estas y otras filipicas caen en tropel sobre el infeliz autor o 
librero que clava en sus paredes el siguiente cartel “ Manuel de la verdadera 
religion, vida de Jesucristo, el hombre y Dios. 

El Predicador contentese con alzar los brazos en ademan de dar un 
salto sobre la cuerda floja esclame . . . viva la libertad, commueva con su 
chusmigueresea elocuencia las bovedas del templo y llene de ardiente y 
sacio fuego el corazon de los oyentes; entonces no necesita mas; sera mas 
elocuente que Ciseron y mas sabio que 8. Agustin. 

Libertad! palabra sagrada, profanada a cada instante por cualquier 
intruso estripaterrones que se vuebe del lado de donde sopla el viento y se 
cree capaz de trastornar la faz del universo. 

Asi hablaba el bueno de Satands, con tan comedidas razones, que en 
nada al tentador de Eva semejaba, dejandome aténito y en estremo absorto 
con su discreto razonamiento. 

Despues continué: Existié en Paris un eseritor que se puso en gran 
conflicto publicando un libraco titulado “ La mujer catélica: pero algunos 
dias despues de la publicacion cobré 4nimo al ver lleno de pasmo y admira- 
cion que ninguna mujer hacia caso del tal libro. Muchas le principiaron a 
leer creyendo encontrarlo de donosas aventuras repleto; pero lo aban- 
donaban despues como pesado y fastidioso. Tan solo una [Page 19] 
hermana de la caridad y una monja de las Salesas pudieron leerlo de cruz 
a fecha sin olvidar punto ni coma: pero la primera dedicé las hojas del tal 
libro despues de leido, 4 envolver pildoras especies y la segunda sintié en 
el alma no hallase fuera del claustro para poder ser el ideal del padre 
Ratilica 

Y quien es aquel, dije yo a la sazon, que anda haciendo piruetas sobre 
las puntas de los pies y que parece muy sabido y hombre de mucho conejo. 

Aquel, me dijo, no es otro que un célebre profesor de economia 
doméstica que pasé sesenta de su vida ensayando continuos medios de 


economia y que al querer publica una obra en 7 volumenes que habia es- 
crito y euyo titulo era 
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“ Metodo para caminar sin romper los zapatos” murié de la trancazo 
que le asento aquel zapatero remendon que veis mas alld de los periodistas. 

Cuerpo de tal! el zapatero por homicida pero el profesor de economia 
porqué ha venido a este lugar? 

—Por ciertas fechorias, tocante al bolsillo un senor, protector suyo. 
De todos sus metodos de economia el mas favorito de éxito era el de la 
conservacién del propio bolsillo a costa del ajeno. 


[Page 1] EL SOL 


Que podré yo decir de la salida del sol que no haya sido dicho y 
repetido mil veees por esa turba de plagiarios rimadores que infestan el 
moderno Parnaso? eternos profanadores de la verdadera poesia, escuadron 
insolente tan exhausto de estro poético, como de modestia y sano juicio, 
peste del siglo; plaga imposible de esterminar, que crece cuanto mas se 
procura darle fin, mas temible que las 10 que azotaron a Egipto? todo 
cuanto diga del arrebol, del fuego, de la piirpura, de los cien mil colores, 
del nacar de las nubes, del hermoso cambiante, del rielar de las aguas, del 
azul inmenso, del luminoso y resplandeciente globo, de la sonrisa de la 
naturaleza, del caos sepulcral, del dmbito, y de la fulminea y albicante 
lama, todo fastidiaria como falto de originalidad, equivaldria a repetir una 
vez mas el inmenso diccionario de la grey pedantesca, con las mismas 
palabras las mismas alusiones los mismos giros, a ser en fin tan pedante 
como ellos; Y no digo nada si desendemos a los pormenores, que suceden 
en la tierra, mientras en el cielo da vueltas la majica linterna y mientras 
se efectua aquellos de los cien mil colores [Page 2] del rojo cambiante, 
del tul, de la gasa, de los encages, traido por los cabellos para rimarlo con 
celages. 

Pues bien, mientras tienen lugar estas maravillas alla arriba, echad una 
mirada por el rabo del ojo y vereis lo que pasa en la tierra. 

Poeta ... Las flores abren sus calices purpurinos, transparentes 
matizados, salpicados con las iltimas billantes perlas del rocio, que van 
evaporandose al dulce y vivificante calor de los primeros resplandores del 
febo : 


Luego que las flores estan bien abiertas, viene lo del zéfiro en seguida 
. . . los quejidos del melancolico ruisefior trinando amorosas endechas, y 
las melifluas gargantas de las calandrias, de los jilgueros, de los gorriones 
ete ...y el melodioso y ligubre graznido del cisne, simbolo de la 
muerte. ... 

Despues que todos los personages del catélogo de Buffon han cantado 
cuanto han querido, despues que han dado los buenos dias al carro del sol, 
principian los pescadores a recoger sus redes, las secas quillas de las naves 
comienzan de nuevo a mecerse airosamente sobre las aguas de la orilla y 
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los rebaiios de ovejas a deslizarse en languido tropel sobre la verde grama, 
al son de los sonoros cencerros. Aqui una traviesa cabra despunta los 
pimpollos que se abrieron por primera vez aquella mafiana; acullé los 
pastores y las graciosas zagalejas, al son de las dulzainas, de los rabeles, 
de los caramillos, de los panderos de las zampafias, ete ... y de otros 
instrumentos tradicionales que han sido sustituidos por la gaita y el 
prosaico timple, pasan el tiempo en alegres danzas y en majicas pantomi- 
mas. 

Y que pastores! para ellos siempre tienen poético lenguage aunque nos 
desgarren los oidos toda vez que abren aquellas bocas, que mas que de 
humanos seres parecen de elefantes: y siempre tienen graciosas aposturas 
elegantes talles, formas griegas, y voluptuoso contoneo, aunque se parezcan 
sus raquiticas figuras a un jergon ambulante, y su andar al de un rinoce- 
ronte. 

Oh pastoril Arcadia!! has muerto ya; pero vives todavia en las fervidas 

fantasias de nuestros modernos pedantes! 
[Page 3] Pero no crean V. que mientras bailan los pastores, cantan las 
aves, saltan las cabras, y se abren las flores, el sol y las nubes y los encajes 
se estan mano sobre mano alla arriba, esperando a que el poeta vuelva 
hacia ellos los chispeantes ojos inundados de lagrimas de entusiasmo: no 
sefior: ya han avanzado un buen trecho ya es enteramente de dia, el globo 
aparece en toda su plenitud irradiente: el azul de tul tienen mas vivos los 
colores, y los celages de encages se han dividido en caprichosas masas de 
ondulantes festones semejantes a las rocas de granito dé se estrellan en 
férvido escuadron el revolucionario Aquilon y el moderado y progresista 
Favonio: ora semejan al hdlito infernal de Satands y que se yo . . . dicen 
ellos que se parecen a todo .. . lo estravagante y chavacano que pueda 
inventar una enferma imaginacion. 

Ahora queda otra parte no menos interesante, y es el harmonioso con- 
cierto de mil campanas que llaman con piadoso fervor a los fieles, a la 
iglesia, jque armonia! como se eleva, semejante a la siplica del varon 
justo, y se cierne despidiendo sobre la tierra un perfume de mistica am- 
brosia, otras veces semejante a la plegaria de inocente que repite las prime- 
ras palabras de religion que le ensefia su madre, otras se parece a la salvage 
imprecacion del hombre de corazon rudo e indomable, y a todo . . . a todo 
se parece, menos al Aspero sonido de esquilon rajado, 6 a la destemplada 
voz de una vieja regafiona, y que se yo cuantas cosas mas... . 


Poeta—iQue es aquella linea rojiza que contornea los arcos de aquel 
puente y se refleja en el cristal del rio, semejante al hilo de las parcas, 
destacandose sobre la negra masa del puente? Y que es aquel continuo 
chisporreo que se mece y se eleva y se estiende, semejante a un escuadron 
de infernales espiritus, semejante a la inspiracion lenta, vibrante y 
sareéstica del Angel de las tinieblas. 
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YO (Aquello es una banda de mosquitos, que vienen a ha- [Page 4] 
cer la digestion de la sangre que inhumanamente han bebido, plaga carnicera 
de la humanidad, que aunque inferior a la de los pedantes, bastéra por si 
sola a armar una revolucion maximé en el verano. . . . 

Sigamos. 

Poeta | Pero que veo: aquello sino me engaiio es una falange de 
tenebrosos espectros que se levantan de sus tumbas para amedrentar a los 
mortales: 6 una columna de vivientes 4tomos que se desprende de la tierra 
para formar nuevos mundos y nuevos seres: 6 es el soplo infestado del 
mundo que se apodera del alma de la cAndida virgen, angel del hogar, para 
distraerla de sys castos pensamientos y hacer recotroceder su planta que 
marchaba segura a la tranquilidad del claustro 

YO | Mentecato, no ves que es el humo que sale, a falta de chimenea 
por un negro agugero practicado en el techo de aquella casucha? No 
sabes que los patanes estan guisando su potage de judias y jaramagos pa 
jincharse la panza antes de agarrarla asaa—como ellos dicen. . . . 

Que diablos tienes en la cabeza, que estas delirando con espectros 
fantasmas, luces y satanicas inspiraciones 

Poeta | Pero esta felicidad que columbro en lontananza, esta melancolica 
sonrisa de la aurora, este inefable suspiro de la naturaleza que embriaga mi 
pecho, y enardece mi alma y anima mis sentidos y exalta mi cerebro y me 
eleva a las regiones del ideal, que es el reflejo de Dios, de la naturaleza, es 
el poderoso efecto que produce en mi ese fantastico panorama, ese nuevo 
mundo, es dia nuevo esta armonia nunca oida, este aire nunca aspirado, 
ota. «4 

Yo | Acaba de una vez de ensartar tantas sandeces, ya que has dicho lo 
que todos han dicho tantas veces, espresiones que, si alguno ha sentido no 
has sentido tu; dejate de emanaciones que no sientes, de armonias que no 
escuchas, de embalsamados perfumes que no aspiras, de vivificantes reflejos 
que no perciben tus sentidos, de inesplicables y melancolicas dicha que no 
siente tu corazon naturalmente prosaico: jPero que veo me parece que 
percibo una oscuridad que erece lentamente y se va apoderando de toda la 
tierra y del mar. Ah! El sol se oculta en el horizonte. . . . {Es de noche: 
hemos estado todo el dia pintando la salida del sol! Y siguio la noche con 
su manto lugubre como el dltimo suspiro de un moribundo: donde estan 
los reflejos, las nubes, y los colores:: todo desaparecié. .. . Asi se van 
las ilusiones ! 


UN VIAGE DE IMPRESIONES 


Capitulo primero. 
Una noche 4 bordo. 

Capitulo segundo. 
Nueve horas en Santa Cruz de Tenerife. 
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[Page 1, recto] 











Adios 4 nuestra patria. 


Todo un Inglés abordo de un buque espafiol. 


Cielo y Agua. 


Unas variaciones de Tamberlick en medio del oceano. 


Capitulo septimo. 
A los tres dias en el mar. 
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Capitulo tercero. 


Capitulo euarto. 
Capitulo quinto. 


Capitulo sexto. 


Capitulo octavo. 


Un bifteck y una banea en la c4mara. 


Capitulo nono. 


Los iltimos destellos de la patria. 


Cadiz al despuntar el dia. 


Una visita en Cadiz. 


Al tren. 


Capitulo décimo. 


Capitulo undécimo. 
Un obstaéeulo imprevisto. 


Cap. 12. 
Cap. 13. 


Cap. 14. 


El] Ferroearril y el telégrafo. 


Lo que puede verse y lo que no puede verse desde un wagon. 


Cap. 15. 


Cap. 16. 


La perla de Andalucia 4 la luz del gas. 


Tres dias en Sevilla. 


De Sevilla 4 Cérdoba. 


A la diligencia. 


Vamos 4 Madrid. 


Vivimos en Madrid. 








Cap. 17. 
Cap. 18. 
Cap. 19. 
Cap. 20. 
Cap. 21. 


Cap. 22. 


i Quién estuviera en Canarias! 


Capitulo 1°. 


Una noche 4 bordo 


El mar esta hinchado, revuelto y tan inquieto como los que van a 
entregarse 4 él. 
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Nuestro espiritu esta lleno de abatimiento por que el despedirse para 
un largo viage es lo mas desabrido y fastidioso que puede imaginarse. 
Parece que en nuestro pecho sentimos un cuerpo estraiio que se ensancha 
impidiendo nuestra respiracion. Una especie de manzana prohibida se 
atraviesa en nuestra garganta cortandonos la palabra. 

Asi es que creemos decir el iltimo adios a un amigo y no hacemos mas 
que temblar como un atacado de mal de §S. Vito blabuciendo algunas 
palabras sin sentido mientras nuestra mano convulsa estrecha algo que no 
sabe si es mano 6 pie. o guijarro. 

No sabemos ni adonde mirar ni como andar ni si sonreirnos 6 llorarnos 
porque la boca y los ojos encargados de manifestar nuestros afectos se 
contraen y dilatan de un modo no muy académico produciendo en nuestra 
fisonomia graciosas muecas que hacen desternillar de risa 4 quien no se 
despide. 

[Page 1, verso] Bajamos los escalones del muelle. 

Si estos erueles escalones se subieran en vez de bajarse me pareceria 
que subia 4 un patibulo. La guillotina no me causa mas horror que un 
mar revuelto. 

Al fin me siento como un ajusticiado en el banquillo de la lancha, pero 
ique tumbos Dios mio! Que subir y bajar tan molesto! 

Al pasar la barra del muelle los movimientos eran tan repetidos y 
bruscos que no las tenia todas conmigo. El vértigo que esta travesia me 
causaba me impedia ver los paiiuelos blancos que ajitaban en el muelle 
manos amigas. 

La impresion que me produce el rudo hundimiento del bote es tan 
estrafia y desagradable que instintivamente me llevo las manos al vientre 
para detener mis entrafias que parecen querer subirseme a las barbas. 

No tengo manos sino para asirme fuertemente a la borda de la em- 
bareacién; no tengo boca sino para escupir una saliva amarga y pegajosa, 
primer sintomo del mareo; no tengo ojos sino para medir con avidez la 
distancia q(ue) me separa del buque. 

Al fin Ilegamos al vapor subimos con trabajo y nos sefialan nuestro 
eamarote. Arreglamos nuestros equipages y subimos a la cubierta. 

Entonces principia una terrible lucha entre el estémago [Page 2, 
recto] y la imaginacion. el estomago que quiere salirse de sus quicios y 
la imaginacion se empefia en tranquilizarlo. No hay en el mundo sensa- 
cion tan cruel como la que produce esta pugna terrible. Un dolor violento, 
agudo prolongado se apodera de las regiones del higado como si el buitre 
de Promoteo estuviera ensafiandose en él. En vano queremos hacernos 
valientes y echarla de marinos haciendo de las tripas corazon; en vano 
intentamos dar un paseo por la cubierta mirando con indiferencia el mar, 
el buque los marineros y la arboladura como quien esta familiarizado con 
todas estas cosas. jQue terrible es el momento en que decimos—“ Si yo 
no he de marear—por que?—-si yo no estoy revuelto—Que insipidos son los 
siguientes didlogos— 

—Esta V. revuelto? 
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—No sefior.—Y V.? 

—Todavia estoy firme—Yo creo q(ue) no marearé 

—Yo me encuentro bien. 

Pero alla en lo profundo del estémago; en la region donde se esta 
verificando el mas horroroso cataclismo escuco una vocecilla burlona y 
sarcAstica que me dice—“ Marearfs ... y no puedo sustraerme a la in- 
fluencia de esa voz: en vano procuro distraerme. En vano evoco recuerdos 
agradables, y hasta poeticos. . . . Todo es inutil. 

Hay sefioras?—si; pero que importa si su amable [Page 2, verso] 
conversacion, su galanteria, su finura no nos pueden librar de este terrible 
ma]. Ni la voluptuosa cuadrilla de Venus, ni las satélites de Calipso ni 
toda la turva de nayades de la Mitologia, ni todas las ondinas del Rhin ni 
todas las mugeres* seductoras de este mundo desde Asparia y Lais hasta 
Ninon de Lenclos y la dama de las Camelias lograrian escitar mi enervada 
materia, ni hacer entrar en caje mi dislocado espiritu. 

Sin embargo saco fuerza de flaqueza me incorporo y trato de sostener 
un dialogo con una amable sefiorita de Tenerife que venia en nuestra 
compahia. 

—A donde va V.? 

—A Sta Cruz 

—Es V. de alli? 

—Si sefior 

—Tendra V. deseos de ver a su familia 

—jOh! si. muchos 

—FEs natural y le ha gustado a V. Canaria? 

—Ya lo creo. Muchisimo 

—No ira V. hablando mai de nosotros? 

—Que disparate! Todo lo contrario. Vs son muy amables, muy 
simpatiecos y muy... . 

—Ya. ya. 

[Page 3, recto] La conversacion gira sobre misica y un majadero (yo) 
se empefia en que ha de cantar una malaguejia otra sefiorita que nos 
acompafiaba. Era graciosa, bonita, diminuta; uno de estos tipos espi- 
rituales, sencillos llenos candidez y agudeza, de inocencia y coqueteria que 
han inspirado a Géethe su Margarita y a Victor Hugo su Cosette. La 
Sirena que tal vez sufria en aquel momentos los mismos proséicos retorti- 
jones que nosotros se resistia 4 cantar a pesar de nuestros ruegos. 

—Lo hago muy mal, decia. 

—j Que Modestia! 

—Estamos en confianza. Yo tambien cantaré si V. se empefia; pero no 
nos prive V. del placer de escuchar su linda voz. 

—j Linda voz!—ja ja—si parezco un... 

—Vamos no se haga V. de rogar. . . . Aunq(ue) no sea sino un par de 
compases. ... 


1 Léase Putas. 
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Y la infeliz muchacha cansada de oirnos y tal vez por cortar nuestras 
impertinentes stiplicas abria la boca y se preparaba 4 complacernos y 
nosotros ansiosos de oirla eramos todo orejas cuando principia 4 andar el 
buque; la mar se hincha; la m&quina comienza a batir su interminable 
compas el buque se ajita como una batuta en manos de un director de 
orquesta y nuestros oidos [Page 3, verso] principian a oir Ja atronadora 
sinfonia cuya primera nota suena al levarse el buque y no concluye hasta 
aue fondea. El viento, el vapor, las euerdas, la mAquina, el timon todo se 
sujeta a un misterioso ritmo produciendo la mas estrafia de las armonias. 

Todo esto se me ocurre durante los primeros vértigos del mareo, mien- 
tras me agarro a la borde para rendir el tributo a Neptuno como decia 
un buen jesuita que nos acompaiiaba. 

Bajamos a la cAmara, verdadero calabozo destinado a ser teatro de 
nuestro sufrimiento y cada uno se encaminé 4 su camarote con dnimo de 
dormir y propésito firme de no marear. 

Encajonado en aquella especie de ataud mal sano estrecho, sobre aquel 
colehon duro que no encontraria rival sino en el famoso jergon donde 
reposé sus apaleados miembros el caballero de la Mancha en la tormentosa 
noche de los yangiieses me daba yo a los mil diablos sudando gotas de 
sudor tan gordas como avellanas. Me revolvia en aquel chiribitil sin poder 
consiliar el apetecido suefo, recurriendo a cada paso 4 desocupar mi 
vientre del insubordinado quilo q(u)e lo atormentaba. 

i Como se altera la correcta unidad de nuestra simefria en estos horribles 
momentos! Que estravagantes muecas! que contracciones tan violentas 
acompafan 4 ese hipo doloroso, nauseabundo, histérico que sucede al ma- 
reo... ! jQue lagrimas de acibar se derraman en este trance fatal! 
[Page 4, recto] Yo, en semejantes situaciones acostumbro traer a la ima- 
ginacion lo mas bello, lo mas pintoreseo, lo mas incompatible segun mi 
modo de ver con el mar y sus dolorosas peripecias. 

Para mi las delicias del campo son diametralmente opuestas al es- 
pectaculo del mar por poético que aparezea algunas veces. Asi es que 
cerraba los ojos y me figuraba ver una casita de campo un arbol frondoso, 
unas cuantas flores, un vaquita, un perro y componiendo un delicioso 
cuadro me consideraba habitante de este paraiso. Procuraba engafar mis 
sentidos con aromas imaginados, con sonidos producidos en mi cerebro; 
queria como detener el movimiento del buque con mis tremulas manos; 
pero todos los esfuerzos de mi imaginacion eran initiles; Un ruido es- 
trepitoso suena en la camara; el letargo en que principiaba 4 sumergirme 
desaparecié. Cayé por tierra el castillo de naipe de mis ilusiones cam- 
pestres porque estas ilusiones en alta mar y ante un cielo que se mueve y 
un piso que parece huir de nuestros pies seran muy bellas pero son ilusiones 
que se presentan siempre de patas arriba. 

Paso por fin aquella desastrosa noche y el Almogavar fondeé en el 
puerto de Sta Cruz. Saltamos a tierra alegres pero pensando en q(u)e 
tendriamos que atravesar dentro de algunas horas una travesia [Page 4, 
verso] mas larga y mas penosa. 
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No volvimos a ver 4 nuestras bellas compaiieras de viage, Sta Cruz 
con sus espaciosas calles, su numerosa concurrencia absorbié completa- 
mente nuestra atencion. En el préximo capitulo procuraremos describir 
la fisonomia de la culta capital de las islas Canarias. 


[Page 1, recto] Capitulo 2°. 
Nueve horas en Santa Cruz de Tenerife. 

Yo no sé si necesito describir 4 mis lectores lo que es el puerto de 
Santa Cruz y su muelle para que puedan formar una justa idea de lo que 
es la capital de las Canarias por fuera y lo que podra ser vista de dentro, 
pero, de todos modos, alla va. 

El puerto de Santa Cruz no es otra cosa que una rada abierta 4 todos 
los vientos ménos al norte y oeste, de los cuales aquel es el reinante en 
semejantes latitudes. La punta de Aifaga, elevada sierra de rocas vol- 
cAnicas, se extiende naciendo de la isla en direccion nordeste, deteniendo 
las nubes en su encrespada cima, siendo esta la causa que hace que el cielo 
esté casi constantemente despejado, diafana la atmosfera, y radiante el sol 
en los calmosos meses del estio. 

Aquellas rocas salvages, donde apenas crece alguna planta silvestre de 
raquitica vegetacion, descienden precipitadamente en el mar hasta producir 
un fondeadero bastante respetable por su profundidad, y donde los buques 
necesitan no poeas brazas para llegar 4 asegurar sus anclas sin peligro. 
Esto, y al mismo tiempo la oblicuidad de las capas de lava que en muchas 
partes visiblemente muestran las rocas de Afiaga, han hecho concebir la 
idea de que el puerto de Sta Cruz no es otra cosa que el crater de un volean, 
cuya antigiiedad se pierde en la noche de los siglos. Opinion que tiene en 
su abono la multitud de crateres que 4 cada paso se encuentran en las islas 
Canarias, y el destrozamiento causado por el fuego y cuyos vestigios a- 
[Page 1, verso] parecen en las superficies y en las profundidades de to- 
dos los terrenos, con més 6 ménos vrios de antigiiedad. 

Al sud de esta cordillera y 4 la misma lengua del agua se levanta la 
poblacion rodeada de algunas huertas, donde crecen como por un lujoso 
artificio, en un terreno de naturaleza ealearea algunos pobres arboles que 
quieren esforzarse initilmente por dar las gracias 4 su cuidadoso duefo, 
prestandole la eseasa sombra de sus mustias hojas. 

Un muelle que se prolonga 4 pesar de la profundidad del fondo, convida 
al cansado viajero 4 echar pie 4 tierra, é introducirse en la poblacion que 
esta pronta 4 recibirle con aquella franqueza que caracteriza 4 los hijos de 
las Canarias. 

En medio de los abrazos de nuestros amigos saltamos nosotros, mas 
deseosos de deseanso que de simpdticas demostraciones. Asi que nuestro 
primer cuidado fué atravesar el muelle y la espaciosa plaza de la Constitu- 
cion, sin parar mientes en el triunfo que se levanta al naciente, trofeo de 
blanco marmol que recuerda la rendicion de la isla de Tenerife y sus cuatro 
Menceyes al valor de las armas espafiolas. Nos dirigimos 4 una fonda y 
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mientras nos preparaban el almuerzo, charl4bamos amistosamente recor- 
dando los Gltimos instantes de nuestra partida de la Gran Canaria y 
proyectando motivos de distraccion para alejar la monotonia que siempre 
lleva consigo un viage por mar, atin cuando sea breve. 

Con nosotros viajaba un inglés, el tipo del britanico mds autégrafo 
que yo pu- [Page 2, recto] diera figurarme. El ingles era el tema de 
nuestra conversacion. El] estaba llamado a serlo tambien durante el viage. 
Nos proponiamos estudiarle como un animal raro, y nos parecia que la 
suerte nos habia deparado el entretenimiento mds placentero que ni buscado 
pudiera hallarse mejor y m4s apropésito. 

Regularmente se cree que un libro es el mejor amigo y que no hay nada 
tan propio para alejar el hastio que produce un viage como ir pasando 
sucesivamente las hojas de papel donde han vaciado otros sus pensamientos 
para esclavizar el nuestro y enredarle en el laberinto de sus ideas. Yo 
hago gracia al que quiera de semejante entretenimiento, y lo que dnicam.‘ 
podré decir es, que todas las veces que he llevado conmigo un libro para 
seguir el consejo, apenas he podido sujetar mi imaginacién 4 ideas extrafias, 
y cuando maquinalmente he vuelto media docena de hojas, me he encontrado 
tan lejos del libro como metido dentro de mi mismo. No obstante, un gran 
efecto ha solido causarme el dichoso compafiero de los viageros, y por ese 
efecto bien puede recomendarse 4 los que padecen de insomnio, porque es 
un nareético el mds eficaz. Para mi el gran amigo del viagero, el mas 
propio para distraer el 4nimo y alegrarle hasta el exceso de preferir la 
vida dentro de un casearon que sobrenada en medio del oceano, 4 la vida 
tranquila de tierra, es un ingles. Un ingles es un libro vivo y palpitante, 
donde puede estudiarse toda la vida de un pueblo, donde pueden seguirse 
los mas extrafios pensamientos que agitando el cerebro carbonizado de un 
hijo de la nebulosa Albion, salen 4 posarse en las extrafias arrugas que un 
cincel maestro parece ir trazando progresi- [Page 2, verso] vamente en 
una cara de hierro. 

Por iltimo, nos llamaron 4 almorzar; Ya lo deseabamos, y asi es que 
apenas el sirviente se acababa de retirar, nos dirigimos atropelladamente 
al comedor: en tal estado de escualidez habian quedado nuestros pobres 
estémagos. 

Apenas concluimos, pregunté 4 mis compaiieros : 

—Adénde vamos? porque yo creo que Vds. no pensaran en pasar estas 
cuantas horas mano sobre mano. 

—No, no, contestaron unanimente, 4 la calle. 

—Yo voy 4 comprar unas baratijas. 

—Yo 4 hacer dos visitas. 

—Yo 4 ver 4 los amigos. 

—Pues, sefiores, yo voy al Casino, y de alli 4 paseo, y luego 4 lancha. 
Conque hasta la vista. 

Y nos precipitamos por la escalera. E) uno se fué 4 sus visitas, el otro 


4 sus baratijas, aquel 4 sus amigos, y yo con dos 6 tres nos dirigimos al 
Casino. 


Boao oe’ th Se a a 
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Atravesamos la plaza, doblamos una esquina y nos hallamos en la calle 
de la Marina. A los dos pasos tropezé con un antiguo conocido, hombre 
de flema, si los hay, amigo de sus amigos, gran corredor de bromas; que no 
hay trapisonda, donde no esté, no hay rifia que no deshaga, no hay pleito 
que no componga, no hay rincon de la capital que no conozea, ni hay 
bautismo de barrios en que no [Page 3, recto] sea padrino, ni baile de 
e4ndil 4 que él no asista, ni gira campestre en que no se halle. No tiene 
oficio, ni obligaciones que le detengan, y sin ser capitalista, ni mucho 
ménos le gustan los caballos, busca y compra los perros de las mejores 
castas, y para corona y complemento de sus extrafias inclinaciones mima 
gatos ingleses y cria pdjaros canarios. 

Con este amigo mio y otros me asocié en cierta ocasion nada ménos que 
para privar 4 un vecino del dominio y posesion pacifica de un par de 
eonchinchinas que pura y exclusivamente para su solaz habia criado. No 
sin disgusto y temores se llevé 4 cabo la usurpacion; pero al fin la victima 
no tuvo otro remedio que lamentar la pérdida de su querido casai, que del 
corral pasé 4 nuestros estémagos en una noche de trueno, bajo las verdes 
eopas de unos plitanos. Mi amigo en esta ocasion se porté con su 
acostumbrada originalidad, participando al duefio de las aves nuestro 
proyecto Antes de su ejecucion, aconsejaéndole que nos sorprendiese, como 
en efecto lo hizo, y convidéndole para fin de fiesta 4 nuestra cena. 

Este solo caso y otros mas que pudiera referir aqui, pintan desde luego 
al individuo con que me encontré en la calle de Ja Marina. 


H. CHonon BERKOWITZ 
University of Wisconsin 





THE VOGUE OF ALFIERI IN SPAIN 


To Dr. Emilio Cotarelo y Mori, a 
slight tribute of admiration for his 
scholarly researches in eighteenth 
century literary history, without the 
aid of which this article could never 
have been written. 


I 


N an article recently written in collaboration with Miss Adelaide 
Parker, and published in the Modern Language Review, I have 
discussed the distinction, which is of some importance in compara- 
tive literature, between the ‘‘vogue’’ of a foreign author and his 
**influence.’’ The latter is, as a rule, the more important of the 


two, but a study of the former may have more value than is gen- 
erally supposed, for it can tell the student a great deal about the 
taste of the times in which it occurs as well as about the character 
of the nation which experiences it. In Spain, during the early 


nineteenth century, a number of foreign authors not only enjoyed 
a vogue extending over some forty or fifty years, and reaching, each 
in its turn, a clearly marked climax, but also exercised a deep and 
permanent influence, which links their names inseparably with the 
history of the Romantic ideal during that period. Such authors 
are Byron, Scott, Chateaubriand, Hugo and Dumas pére. At first 
sight, it would seem as though we should also place in this class the 
Italian dramatist Alfieri. Anyone who has a close acquaintance 
with the periodical literature of the period, and especially with 
that (such as it was) of the years 1800-1830, knows that Alfieri’s 
name occurs in it again and again, both with reference to transla- 
tions, adaptations and imitations of his dramas by Spanish authors, 
and also, in a more general way, as a feature of literary articles 
and reviews written by well-known and well-informed critics. He 
would certainly seem to be of greater importance, for example, than 

1 Adelaide Parker and E. Allison Peers, The Vogue of Victor Hugo in 
Spain, in Modern Language Review, 1932, XXVII, 36-57. Two further arti- 
cles published in Vol. XXVIII of the same review describe respectively the 
influence of Victor Hugo on Spanish poetry and prose fiction and on Spanish 


drama. A bibliography of translations of Hugo into Spanish during the 
thirty years 1834-63 follows the last article. 
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his compatriot Manzoni,’ and none of the other Italian writers— 
such as Goldoni, Ugo Foscolo, Silvio Pellico and Grossi—whose 
names occur in Spanish literary history of the time can approach 
either of these in popularity. Yet I am inclined to think that 
Alfieri must take a place below Manzoni as regards that influence 
‘‘which penetrates below the surface levels of translation, repre- 
sentation and direct outspoken criticism, and reaches the under- 
ground currents of imitation, adaptation and the indirect (perhaps 
even unconscious) permeation of ideas.’’* It is true that although 
he was over thirty years older than Manzoni and was known in 
Spain about thirty years earlier, he continued to be read, adapted 
and imitated quite as late in the nineteenth century as did Manzoni; 
it is also true that he is heard of much more frequently during those 
years of the century which are of the greatest significance in Span- 
ish literary history. But these facts do not affect the point now at 
issue—that Alfieri’s popularity in Spain, great as it was, proved in 
the main to be a somewhat superficial vogue. At any rate, if this 
article fails to produce many traces of Alfieri’s genuine influence 
upon literary history, that is because I have been unable to discover 
them. 

I propose in these pages, first, to outline the course of Alfieri’s 


vogue in Spain; then, to enquire into its causes; and finally, to add 
a bibliography of Spanish translations of Alfieri which may serve 
others as the starting-point of further researches. 


II 


It is uncertain precisely how early Alfieri became known in 
Spain. In 1771, when only twenty-two years of age, he visited that 
country, among several others,* and one of his early plays, Filippo 
(1775), was based upon a Spanish subject, though its immediate 
source was a French treatment of a Spanish story.5 Filippo and 
Myrrha were severely criticized in two letters published by the 


2 Cf. E. Allison Peers, The Influence of Manzoni in Spain, in A Miscellany 
of Studies in Romance Languages and Literatures, Cambridge (England), 
1932, pp. 370-84. 

38 Modern Language Review, art. cit., p. 57. 

4He describes his Spanish experiences in his Vita. They are also the 
subject of a readable essay by Dr. Luigi Sorrento entitled Vittorio Alfieri in 
Ispagna (In Ispagna, Catania, 1913, pp. 77-98) which has some interesting 
general reflections on Alfieri’s knowledge of Spain and subsequent vogue. 

5**Nato francese, e figlio di francese, (gli) venne di ricordo dall’aver 
letto pid anni prima il romanzo di Don Carlos, dell’ Abate di San Reale.’’ 
(Vita, Epoca quarta, cap. ii. Cf. Sorrento, op. cit., p. 86.) 
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Jesuit, P. Arteaga,* who wrote in Italian, but was no doubt widely 
read in Spain, whence he had been expelled with the rest of his 
Society in 1767. Partly, no doubt, because periodical literature 
developed but little in Spain before the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, it is difficult to find any traces of Alfieri’s popularity till 
about the time of his death (1803), when, as it would seem, he sud- 
denly sprang into favor. For the first twenty years of the nine- 
teenth century his name was continually before the Spanish public, 
a fact the more remarkable during a period when, for causes that 
are well known, Spain took so little interest in literature. 

On February 8, 9, 10, 1805, at the Teatro de los Cantos, Madrid, 
was given Lucrecia Pazzi, a new tragedy by Francisco Rodriguez 
de Ledesma,’ which was an imitation of Alfieri’s La Congiura de’ 
Pazzi rather than an adaptation of it. Rodriguez de Ledesma de- 
parts farther from historical exactitude than Alfieri, his Lucrecia 
being, not a sister of the Médicis, but a daughter of Jacobo Pazzi 
whom Lorenzo de Médicis loves. The part of Lorenzo at the estreno 
was taken by Isidoro Maiquez, but this is about the only distinction 
which the play has received. Cueto described it as a ‘‘pale and 
extravagant reflection’’ of Alfieri*; Menéndez y Pelayo made no 
difficulty about calling it frankly ‘‘bad’’ *; and Sr. Cotarelo y Mori, 
though drawing attention to the poetic quality of its verse, censures 
it for its excessive length and for a plot which in some places is 
difficult to follow and in others drags along without offering the 
slightest interest.’® 

In the same year was given Francisco Sanchez Barbero’s mu- 
sical melodrama Sail, which was founded upon Alfieri’s, though 
not translated from it,’? and Rodriguez de Ledesma produced a 
drama, called Virginia, which is based upon Alfieri’s play of that 
name, though Juan de la Cueva’s Muerte de Virginia y Apio 
Claudio (1580) offered him what might be thought a more accept- 


6 ** Nunca ha sido juzgado Alfieri mejor que en estas cartas,’’ says Menén- 
dez y Pelayo, who describes them in his Ideas Estéticas, VI, 41-44. The let- 
ters bear no date (op. cit., p. 44, n.). 

7 Poesias dramdaticas, tomo I, Madrid (Sanchez), 1805. 

8 Estudios de historia y de critica literaria, Madrid, 1900, p. 414. 

® Estudios criticos sobre escritores montaieses: Trueba y Cossio, San- 
tander, 1876, p. 66, n. 

10 Isidoro Mdiquez y el teatro de su tiempo, Madrid, 1902, pp. 209-10. 

11 The precise extent of Sanchez Barbero’s indebtedness to Alfieri is de- 
scribed in the former’s preface to Sail, which was published in B. A. E., Vol. 
LXIII, pp. 633-41. Cf. also V. Cian, Italia e Spagna nel secolo XVIII, 
Torino, 1896, p. 103. 
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able model nearer home. Considering that Montiano’s play Vir- 
gimia was scarcely more than fifty years old it is perhaps a sur- 
prising tribute to Alfieri that Ledesma, and, shortly afterwards. 
Dionisio Solis, should stage the same theme. As we shall later see, 
this was also treated by Tamayo y Baus in 1853, though not in 
Alfieri’s manner. We need spend no time in describing the Vir- 
ginia of Rodriguez de Ledesma. Cueto, who is ‘‘unable to resist 
the temptation of transcribing a few lines’’ of it, considers that 
‘*its style has possibly no equal in Spanish tragedy’’ for badness, 
and sums up this ‘‘unhappy inspiration’’ from Alfieri thus: ‘‘Se 
halla, por la perversidad de su concepcién, y su desempefo, fuera 
de la accién de la eritica.’’ ** 

On April 15, 1806, the great Isidoro Maéiquez appeared in a 
translation by Antonio Saviién of Alfieri’s Polinice, entitled Los 
Hijos de Edipo.* Sr. Cotarelo, who has examined these two plays, 
states that the only alteration made by Savifén in Alfieri’s play 
consists in the rearrangement of a single piece of dialogue and the 
omission of another.** Maiquez was particularly successful in this 
play, which he published at his own expense in 1814,'* and which, 
even years after his death, was connected with his great reputation. 
A second edition of the play was published in the year following its 
first appearance.** 

No less successful on the stage than Los Hijos de Edipo, and 
considerably longer lived as a literary work, was Dionisio Solis’ El 
Hijo de Agamenon, afterwards performed and printed ** under the 
title of Orestes, which makes it clear that it was a translation of the 
Oreste of Alfieri. It was given first at the Principe on May 30, 
1807,7* with Maiquez in the title-rdle. This work has been so 

12 Op. cit., loc. cit. 

18 We are reminded here of Martinez de la Rosa’s preface to his drama 
Edipo, which gives us an interesting incidental criticism of Alfieri: ‘‘ ... 
Florecié Alfieri; y es por cierto no poco extrafio que este poeta, cuya aficién 
al gusto griego frisaba quiz4 en afectacién, y que se empefiaba en sacar fruto 
de los argumentos m4s dridos, no echase mano de uno tan célebre, y que parecia 
muy propio de su genio. Mas fuese por una causa u otra, el hecho es que no 
compuso ninguna tragedia de Edipo.’’ (Martinez de la Rosa, Obras literarias, 
Paris, 1828, IV, 270.) 

14 Isidoro Mdiquez, p. 234. 

15 Cf. Bibliography, No. 7. 

16 Ibid. 

17 Cf. Bibliography, No. 5. 

18 This is the date given on the title-page. Hartzenbusch (in Cueto’s 


Historia critica de la poesia castellana en el siglo XVIII, III, 374) gives 
January 30, 1807. 
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greatly praised that it merits a somewhat longer notice than its 
predecessors. Hartzenbusch considered that it had received less 
than its due down to his day and was successful in changing the 
fashion. ‘‘En mi concepto,’’ he writes, ‘‘si Alfieri hubiese escrito 
en lenguaje espanol, hubiera expresado sus pensamientos como 
Solis, o no se hubiera podido leer ni representar su tragedia. El 
publico . . . mal hubiera podido soportar una diccién como la de 
Alfieri, robusta y enérgica si, pero cortada por lo comin, aspera a 
veces, y destituida siempre del halago que prestan al metro la rima 
o el asonante.’’ He compares the opening monologue of Electra 
in the original and in the translation, and concludes that Solis has 
kept all Alfieri’s verve and surpassed him in freedom and har- 
moniousness. Others have gone farther than he.*® ‘‘Puede de- 
cirse,’’ says Sr. Cotarelo, ‘‘que Solis superé en su versién las 
bellezas del original, al menos en algunos pasajes, sin que en los 
demas deje de mantenerse al nivel del trégico italiano. Todo en 
esta pieza es excelente; la entonacién vigorosa y digna; el estilo 
mas fluido que el seco y 4spero, en ocasiones, del modelo ; el lenguaje 
escogido y noble; la versificacién correcta y armoniosa.’’*° Other 
eritics have written similarly. 

The translation of Solis is preceded by some dedicatory lines 
addressed to Maiquez: 


A ti el Orestes, que la frente cifes 

De escénico laurel y del coturno 

Ibero el pie sublime, a ti el Orestes 

Te ofrece mi amistad; si bien con miedo. . . .”7 


and a preface ** (called by Sr. Cotarelo—p. 271 n.—‘‘un extenso y 
juicioso prélogo’’) giving us some idea of the extravagant terms in 
which it was possible to write of Alfieri at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century. The opening lines of it are typical: 


Entre la multitud de ingenios, que las musas de Italia suscitan de con- 
tinuo para disputar la palma trégica a los poetas del teatro francés, des- 
cuella Alfieri sin igual, como un sublime cedro en medio de arbustillos que 
erecen a su sombra. Su patria, que siempre lo fué de hombres ilustres, le 


19 Hartzenbusch, in Cueto, op. cit., III, 375-7. 

20 Isidoro Mdiquez, p. 271. 

21 Sr. Cotarelo (op. cit., pp. 384, 387 n.) calls these lines ‘‘una inspirada 
poesia’’ and ‘‘esta notable poesia,’’ quotes from them twice in part (pp. 273, 
384), and finally (pp. 491-3) reproduces them in full. This at least enables 
the reader to form his own opinion of their quality. 

22 Neither title-page nor dedicatory lines nor preface bear any mention of 
Solis. 
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cuenta por uno de los mas ilustres de su suelo: los demas pueblos que, como 
nosotros, se interesan en la cultura del teatro, y en la perfeccién de este 
utilisimo instituto, le aclaman su maestro; y los conciudadanos de Cor- 
neille y Racine, que se califican a si mismos de los més eminentes del mundo 
literario en las artes dramAticas, reconocen con dolor en Alfieri que ain les 
queda que admirar e imitar fuera de los limites de Francia.”* 


After this bold opening, Solis proceeds, first, to contrast the 
greatness of Alfieri with the poverty of contemporary Italian trag- 
edy as a whole, and then to consider the reasons for this greatness: 
Alfieri’s ‘‘noble osadia, que en otro de talento inferior se llamaria 
temeridad ridicula’’; the simplicity of an art which concealed art; 
and his treatment of character.** 


He was endowed by nature with the rarest gifts: 


amor a la soledad y al estudio, sensibilidad en los afectos, carfcter sublime y 
generoso, deseo ardentisimo de fama, y constancia en el mismo deseo: no 
un corazén estrecho y timido a quien acobardan los obst4culos; mas si 


animado de resolucién y osadia para luchar con ellos, y no desconfiar 
nunea del triunfo.?® 


His style has a marvellous economy and directness: 


Initil es buscar en Alfieri ni una escena, ni una sola palabra que no se 
encamine al centro comin de todas ellas, o que suprimida no deje sin 
cerrar el circulo que forman, si me es licito decirlo de este modo. Fijos 
los ojos sin cesar en su blanco, nada le distrae, ni retarda. Sus ideas, 


siempre con relacién al argumento de que trata, tienen una misma fiso- 
nomia, un cardcter idéntico.”* 


His characters are attractive in their severity : 


Sus deseos no son afeminar los 4nimos, retratando a los héroes a la 
manera de Metastasio o de Racine, cantando siempre, o llorando de amor. 
El los retrata austeros y sublimes ... ; elocuentes, no conceptistas o 
afectados; lacedemonios, corintios 0 romanos, no sibaritas, o franceses.?* 


And his portrayal of love is always worthy of tragedy : 


. no es una pasién subalterna, inocente y llorona, que sélo se mani- 
fiesta en quejas y suspiros: es un frenesi que domina en sus almas, que 
subordina 0 aniquila cualquier otra pasién que no concurre a su deseo. . . . 
A no ser de este modo, no es digno el amor de la tragedia.** 

28 Op. cit., p. viii. 

24 Op. cit., pp. xviii ff. 
25 Ibid., p. xvi. 

26 Ibid., p. xx. 

27 Ibid., pp. xxi—xxii. 

28 Op. cit., pp. xxii-xxiii. 
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These gifts, continues Solis, stand out peculiarly well in Oreste, 
which was one of its author’s favorite dramas. ‘‘A mi entender es 
un modelo dificil de imitar de simplicidad, de elocuencia y te- 
rror.’’** Solis is bold enough to compare it with the tragedies writ- 
ten upon the same theme by Aeschylus, Sophocles and Euripides— 
and, from the point of view of modern audiences, to the advantage 
of Alfieri. Finally he expresses the hope that his example may 
inspire others to translate Alfieri into Spanish : 


Cree, por fin, que el teatro espafiol, enriquecido con el tesoro de estas 
obras, y con las que a similitud de ellas le consagren otros eminentes in- 
genios, tendré menos necesidad de defensa contra la critica y la mofa de 
los que no conocen de él, sino es los delirios en que abunda, y que, con 
dolor nuestro, nos es necesario confesar.*° 


Little was heard of Alfieri (or of any other foreign dramatist) 
during the War of Independence, but in 1812 we find an interesting 
testimony to the nature of his vogue in the Peninsula. Three 
months after the promulgation of the new and democratic Consti- 
tution, the theatre of Cadiz, which in the south had been leading the 
reaction against imported French drama and in favor of Spanish 
plays of the Siglo de Oro, staged an adaptation by Antonio Savifén 
of Alfieri’s Bruto Primo under the significant title Roma libre. 
The circumstances of the representation are described on the title- 
page of the play, which was printed in the same year," as being 
‘*(la) ocasién de celebrar los profesores cémicos la publicacién de 
la nueva Constitucién de la Monarquia Espafola.’’ To judge 
from contemporary testimony, the drama was highly successful, 
‘‘excediendo en mérito al original,’’ if we may believe Adolfo de 
Castro,** ‘‘asi por la dulzura como por la gravedad y fluidez de sus 
versos.’’ In the next year Alfieri was played in Madrid, where, 
on November 5, 1813, the company of the Principe gave Dionisio 
Solis’ translation of his Virginia, in which Maiquez took a compara- 
tively minor part, that of Icilio. Four months later; on March 19, 
1814, Roma libre was given at the same theatre, in circumstances 
described by Sr. Cotarelo.** This, in one sense, was appropriate, 
but, in another, ominously the contrary. No contemporary record 
appears to have survived which gives a full and unprejudiced ac- 
count of the play’s reception. It is noteworthy, however, that it 


29 Ibid., p. xxv. 

80 I[bid., p. xxxi. 

81 Cf. Bibliography, Nos. 8, 9. 

82 Cadiz en la Guerra de la Independencia, Cadiz, 1862, p. 146. 
33 Isidoro Mdiquez, pp. 363-5. 
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was re-published in 1820, the first year of the liberal reaction, and 
its vogue was naturally greater during this brief period (1820-23) 
than it had been earlier. 

As I have shown in my Rwas: A Critical Study, the Duque de 
Aquitania (1817) of Angel de Saavedra, later Duque de Rivas, is 
certainly inspired by Alfieri’s Oreste, and we may be fairly sure 
that Solis’ version of this, published two years earlier, was the 
channel through which the inspiration came. Saavedra not only 
declares his preference for Alfieri over Euripides,** but adapts 
Alfieri’s plot in an unmistakable manner ** and even takes some of 
his detail.*" 

In 1818 we find Solis’ Orestes again being played at the Prin- 
cipe,** and, though it is not strictly relevant to our subject, we may 
mention the publication in 1819 of a Portuguese version of Oreste 
by a certain José Victorino Barreto Feio.*® These are all the indi- 
eations of Alfieri’s position in Spain during Ferdinand VII’s first 
years of absolutism. But, between 1820 and 1823, when for politi- 
cal reasons his plays were most acceptable, and when they had not 
yet been succeeded by the Romantic dramas of Rivas and his con- 
temporaries, Alfieri’s vogue in Spain was at its height. Menéndez 
y Pelayo is probably not exaggerating when he writes: 


Alfieri . . . era entonces el modelo, la autoridad, el idolo. Las tragedias 
republicanas del gran poeta piamontés . . . traducidas en robustos en- 
decasilabos asonantados por Savifién y por Solis atraian un piblico en- 
tusiasta a los teatros del Principe y de la Cruz.*° 


It is right to say, however, that, although references to Alfieri of 
a general kind now become frequent, I have found no accounts of 
representations of his plays in Spain during the liberal triennium. 
Should any such accounts come to light, they will be published later 
as an appendix to this article. 


Roma libre, like Saavedra’s not dissimilar liberal and patriotic 
play, Lanuza, underwent an eclipse soon after its publication, for 


34 Revue Hispanique, 1923, LVIII, 159-60. 

35 See the verse passage quoted, op. cit., p. 159. 

36 Ibid., pp. 161-2. 

37 Ibid., pp. 162-7. For a detailed discussion of Rivas’ debts to Alfieri 
interesting evidence is suggested by Ranz Romanillos’ letter to him (1819), 
reproduced, with comments, by Manuel Cafiete in his Escritores espaiioles e 
hispano-americanos, Madrid, 1884, pp. 127-42. 

38 Crénica cientifica y literaria, 1818, No. 132. 

39 Orestes: tragedia de Victorio Alfieri d’Asti, traduzido en verso portu- 
guez, Lisboa (Imprensa Regia), 1819. 

40 Trueba y Cossto, ed. cit., pp. 66-7. 
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with the end of the liberal régime such works were best forgotten. 
Lanuza was not revived till after the death of Ferdinand in 1836 
and Roma libre was given again in the same year.“ 

Two authors, however, of greater merit than any who had 
previously translated or adapted Alfieri, now carried on his popu- 
larity in Spain. The first was Bretén de los Herreros, at that 
period a somewhat prolific adaptor and translator, whose Antigona 
(1827) is a translation of Alfieri’s. It was never acted, and we 
cannot be surprised that Bretén did not attempt any further plays 
by Alfieri, for the two men had little in common. A much more 
interesting phenomenon is the attraction which Alfieri exercised 
upon the young Catalonian poet, Manuel de Cabanyes. In spite 
of the discouragement of the tyrannical Gémez Hermosilla, who 
objected both to Alfieri’s style and to the matter and the spirit of 
his plays,*® Cabanyes persisted in reading, imitating and translating 
him. ‘‘Sus tragedias,’’ he writes in 1831, ‘‘son eminentemente 
poéticas. Que se pruebe poner una en prosa, que se coteje y se 
veré cudnto habré perdido de su energia. Pero es inittil insistir en 
lo que es de suyo tan evidente.’’** He had good grounds for judg- 
ing, for at just about that time he was himself translating Alfieri’s 
Myrrha into Spanish verse. Why he chose this particular play 
must be a matter for conjecture. Its plot ‘‘is as repulsive to the 
ordinary reader as a story could well be: the heroine is a princess 
who, after betrothal to the man of her choice, develops an un- 
accountable melancholy, refuses all consolation, speaks despond- 
ently of suicide and an inexorable destiny, and, after spurning 
her lover at the very wedding, kills herself with her father’s sword 
and dies confessing her incestuous love for him. The skill, how- 
ever, with which the plot is worked up to the climax, and the ter- 
rible secret kept till the final scene, so that the interest never once 
flags, is very considerable. There is absolutely no relief from the 
emotional tension, for the deep melancholy with which the opening 
scenes of the play are impregnated never leaves it, taking on grad- 

41 In the Diario de Valencia for September 3, 1836, is an account of it, 
written with a view to its representation on the 9th. Lanuza had also been 
given in Valencia in the previous year and was repeated on February 16 and 
17, 1838. Roma libre was given again on April 27, 1838. So, in Valencia at 
least, the two plays alternated quite regularly. 

42 Producciones escogidas de D. Manuel de Cabanyes, Barcelona, 1858, p. 
25, n. Sr. Montoliu, who has studied Cabanyes closely, considers that his 
preference for rhymeless verse over rhymed may have come from Alfieri. 


43 Ibid., p. 64. Letter of April 23, 1831. Cf. The Poems of Manuel de 
Cabanyes, ed. E. Allison Peers, Manchester, 1923, pp. 8, 125. 
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ually a tragic tone as the reader’s suspicions as to the nature of 
Mirra’s sadness deepen to something approaching the final cer- 
tainty.’’** The natural inference which the student of Cabanyes 
will draw is that the poet was turning in the direction of Romanti- 
cism and that, for reasons which I have already discussed,** we are 
to see in the choice a nascent Byronism. I am inclined to think, 
however, that the circumstances of Cabanyes’ life explain his in- 
terest in the subject of unhappiness in love. The play was never 
performed, but was included in the 1858 edition of Cabanyes’ 
works. In the previous year a Spanish prose version, with the 
original Italian verse printed on the opposite side of the page, was 
played and published in Paris,** where, as in Madrid, the play had 
been performed successfully. Juan Valera testifies to the appeal 
which the theme of Mirra made to the Spanish public,*’ thus justi- 
fying Cabanyes’ earlier initiative. 

Sr. Montoliu, it may be added, goes farther than most critics 
in estimating Cabanyes’ debt to Italy. He is the first to lay real 
stress on the suggestion of Menéndez y Pelayo that Foscolo was one 
of his masters and to quote clear proofs of verbal influence.** Sr. 
Montoliu is reminded also of Alfieri by Cabanyes’ style, and be- 
lieves that he may have ‘‘learned from him to hate rhyme.’’ * 
Personally, I think that the hate came from a deeper source than 
the influence of any foreign author, but, given Alfieri’s predilection 
for blank verse, the suggestion is certainly of interest. 

Signs are not wanting that Alfieri continued to attract readers, 
if not spectators, in Spain, even when Romantic drama was at its 
height.°° An informative article of over thirty pages, which ap- 
peared in the third volume of the Revista Europea (1837)," com- 

44 The Poems of Manuel de Cabanyes, pp. 30-1. 

45 Ibid., pp. 31-4. 

46 See Bibliography, No. 3. 

47 Critica literaria, Madrid, 1857-60: cit. Sorrento, op. cit., p. 98. 

48 Manual d’Histdria Critica de la literatura catalana moderna, Primera 


part, Barcelona, 1922, pp. 112-5; Literatura Castellana, Madrid, 1929, p. 786. 

49 Tbid., p. 112. 

50 He even attracted that most difficult to please of all critics, Mor de 
Fuentes, who, in his Bosquejillo de (su) vida, ete. (pp. 172-3), attacking the 
‘*racinistas’’ on the one hand and the ‘‘nigromdnticos’’ on the other, de- 
clares: ‘‘ El que més se acerca a la perfeccién en su conjunto es sin duda Al- 
fieri, pero atropella quiz4 demasiado el raudal de la accién, alarga inverosimil- 
mente sus soliloquios, y como confiesa é] mismo, vacia generalmente sus planes 
en una propia turquesa.’’ 

51 Vol. III, pp. 82-115: Alfieri. Reprinted in Fruta de la prensa perié- 
dica, 1839, Vol. I. 
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pares him with two of his contemporaries in other countries, Mira- 
beau and Goethe—‘‘tres hombres, cuyo genio habia de apresurar la 
ruina de tina sociedad envejecida.’’ A more obvious comparison is 
that with Byron, which the author makes, not for the first time, in 
continuation : 


Sus rabias silenciosas son las mismas: la misma también su embriaguez 
de ira y de independencia: sus rasgos de avaricia: su furor de pasiones 
desenfrenadas: su satisfaccién ignoble de sensualidad, y su esclavitud bajo 
el yugo de la opinién euando la vanidad y no la virtud estaba interesada. 

Pero Alfieri tenia en sus relaciones amorosas m4s ardor, mds constancia, 
mas delicadeza en sus obsequios, cuando los de Byron eran casi siempre 
irénicos . . . Alfieri logra que se olviden sus extravagancias sensuales por 
la rapidez con que pasaban ... y habla de ellos con una brevedad que 
no esté exenta de arrepentimiento. Jamas se separa en él el ser inteli- 
gente del sensual con un divorcio absoluto. Pero Byron se somete a sus 
necesidades con ingenuidad y alegria: su tono cuando habla de estas cosas 
es deseuidado, atrevido y propio de un bufén; dibuja a sus favoritos a 
la manera de Rubens, con un solo rasgo.** 


Particular praise is reserved for Mirra, ‘‘obra asombrosamente casta, 
melancélica y betla, propia para inspirar simpatia a las almas deli- 
eadas.’’** Even on the French stage (and Racine’s Phédre had 
seemed the nec plis ultra in that type of play) there is no creation 
‘‘mas conmovedora y bella que Mirra, luchando con santa energia 
contra el destino de crimen y de muerte que siempre se apodera de 
ella.’’ 

It was about this time that Gertrudis Gémez de Avellaneda 
wrote her verse drama Savill (1849), which has interesting relations 
with Alfieri’s work of the same title. After completing the play 
she submitted it for criticism to the Liceo of Madrid, in 1846, but, 
in spite of the approval of this body, she had it acted only three 
years later, where it obtained a considerable, but in no way a bril- 
liant, success. It was apparently first conceived by her as an orig- 
inal drama, and grew out of the attraction which the Biblical story 
had for her. Then, by a pure chance she read Alfieri’s Saul and 
a Saul by Soumet. The latter pleased her, but it was by the ‘‘sub- 
lime simplicity’’ of the former that she was enchanted. Neverthe- 
less, she dwelt longest on Soumet’s play and even began to translate 
it into Spanish, but soon abandoned the task and returned to her 
earlier idea of writing an original drama. In the end she followed 

52 Art. cit., pp. 94-5. 


58 Here comes the account of Byron’s experience of the play quoted in The 
Poems of Manuel de Cabanyes, p. 35. 
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her own plan in the main, while ‘‘aprovechando algunas de las 
bellezas de las dos (tragedias) que tenia a la vista’’—i.e., Alfieri 
and Soumet. She rejected Alfieri’s simplicity of plan and its 
‘*rigorous subjection to the classical rules.’’ Esteeming herself 
incapable of writing a work of equal ‘‘majesty,’’ she endeavored 
to give her play more ‘‘movement’’ than his—to make it, in short, 
‘more dramatic.’’ Soumet’s play, on the other hand, shocked her 
chiefly by its infringements of historical fact; she herself avoided 
making ‘‘any considerable change from Biblical truth.’’ * 

La Avellaneda, in admiring Alfieri, found herself in excellent 
company. The Virginia of Tamayo y Baus (Madrid, 1853) is pre- 
ceded by a letter from the author to Manuel Cafiete, in which the 
latter says that he is acquainted with Solis’ translation of Alfieri’s 
Virginia and admires both the ‘‘skill and vigor’’ of the translator 
and the ‘‘grandiloquent flights’’ of the author.*> But he says 
further that he knew four other dramatic treatments of the same 
theme and did not consciously follow any one of the five. Signor 
Sorrento, who has studied this question, seems to agree that Tamayo 
justly estimated the part played in his drama by Alfieri; he also 
suggests, however, that Alfieri’s influence is to be found in Lo 
Positivo,® a deduction in which I can hardly follow him. 

Hartzenbusch’s Mérope, published in 1854, and reprinted with 
variants in 1870," is well known, though less known is the fact that 
it was originally written twenty-one years earlier and has a little 
history which is not without interest. Let Hartzenbusch’s son tell 
the tale, for he does so with commendable brevity: 


Por el afio de 1833 tradujo mi padre la Mérope, que fué presentada al 
teatro del Principe por medio de su amigo el actor D. Pedro Lépez. Muy 
pocos dias después presenté D. Manuel Bretén de los Herreros a la 
Empresa del mismo teatro otra Mérope, original. Hallandose dicha 
Empresa con dos Méropes, escogié la de Bretén.** 

54 Obras literarias de la Senora Dota Gertrudis Gémez de Avellaneda, 
Madrid, 1869, II, 211-3. 

55 Obras de D. Manuel Tamayo y Baus, Madrid, 1899, II, 21. Cf. also 
Sorrento, op. cit., pp. 93-7. On the general subject of the Virginia story, ef. 
Leopoldo Augusto de Cueto, Marqués de Valmar, Estudios de historia y de 
critica literaria, Madrid, 1900, pp. 393-436: La leyenda romana de Virginia 
en la literatura dramdatica. 

56 Sorrento, op. cit., p. 97: ‘‘L’influenza dell’ Alfieri si riscontra in altri 
drammi di Tamayo, specialmente ne Lo positivo, dove i perscnaggi sono quat- 
tro e dove é chiaro il concetto alferiaro d’infondere sentimenti morali nel 
cuore degli uomini.’’ 

57 Cf. Bibliography, No. 2. 

58 Bibliografia de Hartzenbusch (Excmo. Sr. D. Juan Eugenio). Madrid, 
1900, pp. 158-9. 
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Close upon the heels of the first edition of Hartzenbusch’s Mé- 
rope, came Pastorfido’s translation of Rosmunda, which was accom- 
panied by the Italian text in parallel columns and was apparently 
made for the occasion of a performance of the play given by a com- 
pany which was popularizing Italian drama in Spain. As Ros- 
munda (1783) is based on the theme of a well-known play by Rojas 
Zorrilla, Morir pensando matar, it is strange that it was not trans- 
lated earlier. 

To one final drama we must refer, which, like La Avellaneda’s 
Sail, is an original work, and yet has links with Alfieri. This is 
Ventura de la Vega’s La Muerte de César (1865). Several writers 
have declared that Vega is indebted in this play to Alfieri’s Bruto 
secondo. There appear to be no verbal similarities between the 
two plays; the debts of Vega would seem rather to be due to Shake- 
speare’s Julius Caesar. The suggestion that Vega used Alfieri 
eame originally, I believe, from Escosura, who, in his Academy 
Discourse on Espronceda, Vega and Felipe Pardo, makes an inter- 
esting comparison between various dramatists who have treated the 
Brutus-Caesar theme,®® and definitely asserts that one scene in La 
Muerte de César—that between Brutus and Caesar in I, vi—‘‘is 
undoubtedly based upon the similar scene in Alfieri.’’ © 

This, it may be added, is a fair specimen of the cases that can 
be cited of Alfieri’s influence upon original Spanish literature. 

59** Voltaire primero, después Alfieri, y altimamente nuestro Vega, com- 
prendiendo sin duda, como yo lo siento, que sin pasién no hay drama, trataron, 
cada cual a su manera, de suplir a la del amor, sin desnaturalizar el asunto, 
la época y los caracteres de los personajes, que de todo tenian menos de 
platénicos, y, en la moderna acepcién de enamorados, trataron, digo, de buscar 
un resorte supletorio al del amor erético, en uno de los m&s poderosos y mds 
santos afectos que en el corazén humano caben. Al efecto, desenterrando 
cierta oscura tradicién cuyo origen en este momento, ni yo recuerdo, ni al 
caso importa, supusieron a Marco Bruto, hijo natural de César, habido en 
Servilia, hermana de Catén, el de Utica. . . . Luchando asi el protagonista entre 
la piedad filial y el amor a la libertad de su patria, no he menester deciros que 
el asunto entra de pleno derecho en la jurisdiccién dramatica; y sin embargo, 
ni Voltaire, ni Alfieri, ni Vega tampoco ... han logrado hacer un drama 
interesante.’’ 

But all these, he says, were failures on the stage: 

‘*Porque el Bruto Secondo de Alfieri, de que sélo para mencionarlo os he 
hablado, aunque en 61 brillan, como en todas las obras de aquel poeta, gloria 
de Italia, su gran conocimiento de la historia, su severidad clAsica, su aticismo 
incomparable, y sobre todo aquella privilegiada y segura intuicién con que a 
los héroes de la antigua Roma se identifica, como nadie acaso, es, sin embargo, 
una obra que, leida con gusto, no se desea siquiera ver en escena.’’ Discurso 
de Patricio de la Escosura, Madrid, 1870, pp. 50, 51, 53. 

60 Op. cit., p. 55. 
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The total influence is obviously small; the only way to magnify it 
would be to prove, were it possible, that such dramatists as Cien- 
fuegos in Idomeneo, Quintana in Pelayo and El Duque de Viseo, 
Martinez de la Rosa in La Viuda de Padilla, and José Maria Diaz 
in Julio César, who display a spirit similar to Alfieri’s, were ac- 
tually influenced by him. There seems no reason, however, con- 
sidering these writers against their historical and literary back- 
ground, to assume such influence and it is unlikely that it will ever 
be proved. 


III 


We now come to examine the reasons for Alfieri’s popularity in 
Spain, over what we must consider a long period, if we take into 
account the frequent changes of literary allegiance between 1800 
and 1870. Two reasons at least are not difficult to find, both of 
them relating to his subjects and their treatment rather than to the 
form and style of his plays: as to the latter, if it did not actually 
repel Spanish opinion, I cannot believe that it held any great attrac- 
tion for it. 

First, and most evidently, the history of Alfieri’s literary al- 
legiances is similar to those of Spain. He began by looking toward 
France and writing a Schizzo di Giudizio Universale, in the style 
of Voltaire. Most of his early plays—even the Spanish Filippo— 
have French sources: he was as gallicized as eighteenth-century 
Spain. Then, not long before the time when Spain rose against 
France, he veered sharply round and became a patriot and an anti- 
Gallicist of the first degree of violence. His Bruto primo (1789), 
dedicated ‘‘al popolo italiano futuro,’’ has been termed the pre- 
cursor of the Italian revolution. His prose treatises, notably Della 
tirannide and Del principe e delle lettere, breathe the spirit of 
independence. His Misogallo is famous: a work of pure reaction. 

All this only marks a parallel path to that taken by Spain, save 
when for a time she was cruelly repressed, between 1808 and 1868, 
during years which include the entire epoch of Alfieri’s principal 
popularity in the Peninsula. When we consider Alfieri’s dramatic 
technique, we may perhaps doubt if his influence may properly be 
termed, as it is by Sr. Cotarelo, ‘‘pre-romanticism.’’** But we may 
certainly agree that ‘‘ por sus ideas de libertad y autonomia subyuga 
a cierta parte de nuestros literatos, especialmente los jévenes.’’ * 

61 ‘* Aquel prerromanticismo dram&tico importado de Italia con las trage- 


dias de Alfieri’’ (Isidoro Mdiquez, p. 10). 
62 [bid. 
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Indeed those contemporaries who are best qualified to speak con- 
firm this. Solis, in the preface to his translation of Oreste, main- 
tained that the works of Alfieri had freed Italy from the servitude 
to foreign literature into which she had fallen and ‘‘indiscreet sub- 
mission to authority,’’ that he taught her to look to her own men 
of genius for inspiration.** The moral, for Solis at least, did not 
need underlining. 

The themes of Alfieri’s plays are often directed against tyrants 
and oppressors. ‘‘A ti, dichoso hermano mio,’’ runs the dedication 
to Solis’ translation of Virginia, ‘‘que peleas entre los soldados de 
tu patria, dedico la traduccién de esta tragedia. Aprende en su 
lectura c6mo se defiende la libertad y se muere en su obsequio.’’ It 
is not infrequently asserted that Alfieri’s antipathy to Philip II 
made a great impression upon Spanish writers, and that Quintana, 
in particular, drew his conception of that King as the type of a 
tyrant (which was far from being the usual Spanish conception) 
from Filippo.** This is another example of the unsupported state- 
ments which I have found so frequently during this investigation, 
but there is at least a possibility of its truth. 

We have already glanced at the circumstances in which Roma 
libre was first staged. With what effect it would then have been 


given may be imagined from the verse prologue, written by Carlos 
de Bena, beginning: 


Pueblo espanol, euyo poder un dia 

seré otra vez terror al universo, 

yo soy la libertad, que a los mortales 

dié por su bien, euando le plugo el cielo, 


and ending with nothing less than a challenge: 


y escrito esté en los libros del destino 
que es libre la nacién que quiere serlo. 


When Maiquez pronounced such lines as these last on the stage, 
declares Mesonero Romanos, the public would rise and applaud en 
masse and the timorous authorities would send an alguacil to in- 
struct him to suppress his ardor—which he invariably refused to 
do. Indeed, if we may believe El Curioso Parlante’s septua- 
genarian reminiscences, their fears were aroused by Maiquez’ per- 
formance of any plays, whether native or foreign, which were built 
upon patriotic themes after an Alfierian manner. 

63 Orestes, p. xvi. 

64 Saleedo Ruiz, Historia de la literatura espaiiola, III, 231. 
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Cada vez que Méiquez se presentaba en el papel de Bruto, en la 
tragedia de Alfieri, en el de Pelayo, en la de Quintana, o en el de Megara, 
en La Numancia, se reforzaba el piquete de guardia del teatro, doblaba el 
Alealde de corte, presidente, su ronda de alguaciles.®* 


A second reason for the popularity of Alfieri in nineteenth- 
century Spain is undoubtedly his predilection for themes of violent 
passion, unrestrained desire and strenuous inward conflict. If his 
patriotism and love of freedom explain his vogue in Spain during 
the War of Independence and earlier, this latter reason accounts 
sufficiently for its continuance after that war was over and during 
the years in which Spain was feeling the influence of French Ro- 
manticism. Cabanyes’ translation of Myrrha, written by an im- 
pressionable youth on the threshold of the Romantic movement, 
furnishes an excellent example of this: an even earlier one is to be 
found in that striking preface of Solis’, already quoted, to his 
Orestes; in which, long before Romantic passion is popularly sup- 
posed to have invaded Spanish literature, the translator extols 
Alfieri’s conception of love as ‘‘a frenzy which dominates the souls”’ 
of his dramatis personae. 

It is sometimes said, and assumed, that the simplicity of Alfieri’s 
style greatly appealed to Spain’s leading dramatists. It is true 
that Solis weleomed the absence in him of ‘‘the familiarity of com- 
edy’’ on the one hand, and the ‘‘ bombast of the epic’’ on the other; 
of ‘‘metaphysical dissertations on jealousy (celos) and love’’; of 
‘*sententious profuseness,’’ of ‘‘affected sensibility and tender- 
ness’’; and indeed of all ‘‘ambitious adornments’’ of drama.* 
Alfieri has eloquence, yet 


no... esta elocuencia que consiste en la rotundidad de los periodos, 
y en la sucesién armoniosa de las cldusulas; sino . . . esta elocuencia de 
im4genes e ideas, en que abundan sus dramas, profundas las unas y gran- 
diosas, y las otras terribles y palpables como las tinieblas del Nilo.*’ 


He is indeed the only modern poet 


en quien brillan mds de continuo las dos cosas con que se califican los 
ingenios destinados a la inmortalidad: la concisién de estilo y austeridad 
de T&cito y el amor a la libertad de Catén o de Bruto.** 


But it must not be forgotten that to Leandro Moratin the Italian 


65 Memorias de un Setentén, Madrid, 1881, I, 201. 
66 Preface to Orestes, ed. cit., pp. xx—xxi. 

67 Ibid., pp. xxiv—xxv. 

68 Tbid., p. xxv. 
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dramatist was el terrible Alfieri ®® and I doubt very much whether 
the characteristics just enumerated endeared him to the majority 
of Spanish dramatists who admired him, still less to the people. 
During the period of his vogue Spain was turning from pseudo- 
Classical tragedy with its few characters and simplified plot, but 
involved style and heavy diction, to Romantic drama, with its 
crowds of personages and complicated action, but, on the whole, 
simpler style. Or some would say that Spain was hesitating be- 
tween the two alternatives, unwilling to commit herself finally to 
either. It would seem, then, on historical grounds, as if as many 
of the dramatists who favored Alfieri did so in spite of his sim- 
plicity as because of it. And that is the conclusion to which I have 
myself come from a study of the actual evidence available. 


IV 


Bibliography of Spanish Translations of Alfieri—This bibli- 
ography excludes free adaptations and imitations, references to 
which are given in footnotes to the text of preceding sections. It 
does not go beyond the year 1870. The entries are in alphabetical 
order of the titles. 

The libraries consulted during this investigation are referred 
to by the abbreviations in brackets which follow: British Museum 
(B. M.); Biblioteca Nacional, Madrid (B. Nac.) ; Biblioteca de la 
Universidad de Barcelona (B. U.) ; Biblioteca del Institut d’Estudis 
Catalans, Barcelona (B. Cat.) ; Biblioteca Menéndez y Pelayo, San- 
tander (B. M. P.). Ihave gratefully to acknowledge the help given 
by the librarians of these institutions and especially by D. Julian 
Paz and D. Federico Ruiz Morcuende, of the Biblioteca Nacional, 
Madrid. 

It may be added that the standard Alfieri bibliography, that of 
G. Bustico (1907; 3d edition, Florence, 1927), does not include 
among its 1,915 entries a single Spanish translation of Alfieri, 
though it lists the Portuguese version of Oreste by José V. Barreto 
Feio (Lisbon, 1819) referred to in a footnote to the text above. 


1. Felipe segundo o El Filipo. Tragedia del célebre poeta italiano 
Alfieri, traducida al castellano por D. R. A. |B. Nae. MS. No. 
16230. A modern copy of 49 quarto pages. Begins: Isabel.— 
Esperanza falaz, vano deseo. Ends: que a los hombres se oculte 
este delito. Menéndez y Pelayo, in his Trueba y Cossio (Santander, 
1876, p. 66), refers to a translation of Filippo by Solis, but I have 
found no trace of this.] 


69 Cf. Gémez Hermosilla, Arte de hablar, ete., Madrid, 1826, II, xxvi. 
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2. Mérope. Tragedia en cinco actos de Alfieri. Tradueccién de 
D. Juan Eugenio Hartzenbusch, 34 pags. [B. Nac. In Vol. I of 
Eco de los folletines. Madrid, 1854-6, imp. de! Semanario e Ilus- 
tracién, despacho de las Novedades. Nueve tomos en 4°.] The 
Bibliografia de Hartzenbusch (Ezcmo. Sr. D. Juan Eugenio), 
Madrid, 1900, has the following entry (pp. 158-9) : ‘‘Mérope, tra- 
gedia en cinco actos, de Alfieri. Traduccién de D. Juan Eugenio 
Hartzenbusch (Nov. 16 a 22 de Marzo de 1854).’’ [B. Nac.] 
Teatro selecto antiguo y moderno nacional y extranjero, colec- 
cionado por D. Francisco Orellana, Barcelona, 1870. Esta edicién 
presenta algunas variantes. No se ha representado.’’ [B. Nac.] 


3. Mirra. Tragedia en cinco actos de Alfieri, traducida libre- 
mente al cattillano [sic], con previa autorizacién par los sefores 
A. Leopoldo Bruzzi y 8S. Infante de Palacios. Representada por 
la primera vez en Paris, en el Teatro Italiano, el dia 29 de mayo de 
1855 por la sefora Ristori, con el concurso de la Compaifiia dra- 
mitica italiana. Paris, Imprenta de Morris y C*, Calle Amelot, 
64. 1857. [B. Cat., B. Nac.] 


4. Mirra. Tragedia escrita en italiano por Victorio Alfieri y 
traducida al espafiol por D. Manuel de Cabanyes. [In Produc- 
ciones escogidas de D. Manuel de Cabanyes, Barcelona, 1858, pp. 
187-268. ] 


5. Orestes. Tragedia en cinco actos, representada por la primera 
vez en el Coliseo del Principe, dia 30 de mayo de 1807. Madrid, 
imprenta que fué de Garcia. Afio de 1815. [xxxiii+ 108 pp. 
B. M. This is Solis’ translation. B. Nac. has the MS. Hidalgo 
also mentions an edition (Madrid, Espinosa, 1825) which I have 
not found. | 

6. Orestes. Traducido por S. Infante de Palacios. Barcelona, 
1869. [Palau.] 


7. Polinice o los Hijos de Edipo. Tragedia en cinco actos tradu- 
cida por D. A. S. e impresa a expensas de I. M. Execi tada por 
primera vez en el teatro de los Cafios del Peral en 15 de abril 1806. 
Madrid, Imprenta de D* Catalina Pinuela, 1814. [71 pags. B. 
Nae. Another edition, 24 pp., Valencia, Mompié, 1815, is in B. M. 
—1342. f. 2 (31).] 

8. Roma libre. Tragedia en cinco actos por Don Antonio 
Savifién ... Representada en el teatro de Cadiz en ocasién de 
celebrar los profesores cémicos la publicacién de la nueva Consti- 
tucién de la Monarquia Espafiola. Cadiz, en la Imprenta Tormen- 
taria, 1812. [B. Nac.] 
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9. Roma libre. Tragedia en cinco actos por D. Antonio Saviifién. 
Representada en el teatro de CAdiz, en ocasién de celebrar los 
profesores cémicos la publicacién de la nueva Constitucién de la 
Monarquia Espafiola. Madrid, imprenta que fué de Garcia, 1820. 
[86 pp. B. Nac.] 

10. Rosmunda. Tragedia en cinco actos de Victorio Alfieri; 
traducida al espanol por D. Miguel Pastorfido. Representada por 
la Compaiiia dramftica italiana. Madrid, imp. Nacional, 1857. 
[30 pp. B. Nac. Has the Spanish and the Italian text in parallel 
columns. | 

11. La Tirania. Traduccién de Carlos Chies. Barcelona, So- 
pena,n.d. [B. Nac.] 

12. Virginia. Tragedia en cinco actos, compuesta en italiano por 
Victorio Alfieri. Representada por la primera vez en el Teatro de 
la calle del Principe. Madrid, imprenta de Repullés, 1813. [vi+ 
70 pp. B. M., B. Nae. Hidalgo: ‘‘Traduccién de D. Dionisio 
Solis.’’ But there is no mention of Solis in the book. B. Nac. has 
the MS.] 


Norges. 1. Limits of date forbid the inclusion in this list of J. L. 
Estelrich’s Antologia de poetas liricos italianos (Palma de Ma- 
llorea, 1889). Some ‘‘fragments’’ which it prints (p. 331) from 
early translators, however, may be given, viz: Decisién de Electra, 
trans. Dionisio Solis; Mondlogo de David, trans. F. Sanchez Bar- 
bero; Revelacién y Muerte de Mirra, trans. Manuel de Cabanyes. 
2. I have been unable to trace the following editions: 
(a) A translation of Filippo by Solis, entitled Felipe II, referred 
to by Menéndez y Pelayo in his Trueba y Cossio (Santander, 1876, 
p. 66). 
(b) Sofonisba, a translation by one José Joaquin Mazuelo, of whose 
name Menéndez y Pelayo surmises (loc. cit.) that it is ‘‘tal vez 
anagrama.’’ B. Nac., however, has two copies of a free adaptation 
in three acts by Mazuelo with this title. 
(c) The Poesias dramdaticas (Madrid, 1805) of Francisco Rodriguez 
de Ledesma, of which Volume I contains (according to Sr. Cotarelo, 
Isidoro Méiquez y el teatro de su tiempo, Madrid, 1902, p. 209 n.) 
Lucrecia Pazzi and may also have Virginia. 


E. ALLISON PEERS 
University of Liverpool 

















MIGUEL DE CARVAJAL 


N la Chancillerfa de Valladolid, y antes en primera instancia 
ante el corregidor de Plasencia, sostuvo un pleito Miguel de 
Carvajal, natural de esta Ultima ciudad. Terminantemente no 
puede afirmarse que este Miguel de Carvajal sea el autor de la 
Tragedia Josephina; pero no hay raz6n ninguna que lo contradiga. 
Las hay, en cambio, para suponer que otro Miguel de Carvajal, 
de quien se ha hablado antes de ahora, fué solamente un homénimo 
y paisano del autor dramatico.' 

En su prélogo a la Tragedia llamada Josephina aventuré D. 
Manuel Cafiete algunas conjeturas sobre aquel autor, faltas todas 
de fundamento. Ni el atribuir a su misma pluma el Awcto de la 
prevaricacién de nuestro padre Addn, ni el suponerle de estado ecle- 
sidstico, son cosas que se apoyen mds que en el deseo de decir algo 
nuevo sobre el ingenio placentino y la imposibilidad de decirlo por 
la carencia de datos. 

Refiérese Cafiete a la Tragedia Josephina y a las Cortes de la 
Muerte, y escribe: “‘La indole de estos poemas, su pensamiento 
moral, el nimero y calidad de sus sentencias, el vigoroso espfritu 
catélico que los informa, la clase de estudios a que el autor parece 
en ellos naturalmente inclinado, y sobre todo el ser entonces cosa 
comtin que acabaran por acogerse al claustro o por abrazar el sacer- 
docio ingenios cuyos verdes abriles corrieron bajo el techo de grandes 
sefiores 0 a la sombra de militares banderas, me hace presumir si 
Micael de Carvajal perteneceria también al estado eclesidstico.”’ 
De esta consistencia son todas las razones que alega Cafiete. Si 
Carvajal, en su epistola dedicatoria, dice que “despues de otros 
filos6ficos estudios me pasé a la Sagrada Escriptura,’”’ dicho esta 
esto en forma que indica, no ya que efectuase esos estudios por obli- 
gacién profesional, sino, al contrario, por mero deseo de saber. Ni 
que dijera cultivar las letras “por no pasar ia vida en silencio como 
las bestias que naturaleza formé inclinadas a obedescer a la sen- 
sualidad y apetito del vientre,” ni que mostrase su sentimiento por 
contemplar algunos ingenios “enfrascados en tantos linages de 
vicios, que ni tienen memoria de letras, ni de Dios ni de su Sanctos,”’ 
son cosas bastantes para suponerle hombre de iglesia. Moralizaba 
Carvajal como todos los escritores de su tiempo, clérigos y seglares. 


1 Sobre la Tragedia Josephina puede verse la reciente y muy notable edicién 
de Joseph E. Gillet (Princeton University Press, 1932). 
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Fué Miguel de Carvajal, eso es indudable, un hombre culto, 0 a 
lo menos aficionado a las letras. El hecho de pertenecer a la fa- 
milia placentina de los Carvajales, ilustre en aquella ciudad, de- 
muestra que no era persona vulgar. La aludida epfstola dedicatoria 
dirigida al Marqués de Astorga, revela también sus relaciones con 
este magnate. Y esto se aviene muy bien con el hecho de que 
Miguel de Carvajal, el del pleito, estuviese en 1525, como ya vere- 
mos, al servicio del Marqués de Moya. 

* 
* * 

Con fecha 2 de junio de 1548 Miguel de Carvajal presenté ante 
el corregidor de Plasencia una demanda en que se lefa lo siguiente: 
““Miguel de Carvajal, vecino desta cibdad de placencia, digo que 
ansi es que al tiempo que murio el bachiller alonso de Carvajal mi 
padre, en su testamento mando que mi tia Teresa de Carvajal 
tuviese todos sus bienes por su vida, e que me diesen a mi quatro- 
cientos ducados e a mi tio hernando de carvajal otros quatrocientos 
ducados ques a cada uno el valor de la tercera parte de sus bienes, 
e el dicho hernando de carvajal mi tio me hizo donacion de la mitad 
de los quatrocientos para una capellania e por virtud de la dicha 
manda de donacion, por la justicia desta cibdad me fué dada la 
posesion de los dichos bienes para que los toviese hasta que fuese 
pagado de todo, e despues teresa de carvajal mi tia me dexo los 
bienes que abia dexado mi padre alonso de carvajal para que yo 
los tuviese, e por virtud de todo lo susodicho yo tengo por autoridad 
de justicia la posesion de todos los bienes que dexo el bachiller alonso 
de carvajal mi padre al tiempo de su fallescimiento como consta 
por estos testamentos, donaciones e posesiones de que hago presen- 
tacion, e agora el bachiller pero diez en nonbre de los hijos de alvaro 
de carvajal mi tio me a pagado la manda que me mando mi padre 
en su testamento y no falta mas de catorze myll maravedis para 
acabar de me pagar, e por la donacion que me hizo mi tio de la 
manda que mi padre le abia fecho, tengo la posesion en los dichos 
bienes e mayormente por la dicha manda e donacion estan los 
dichos bienes ypotecados, pues de derecho por los legatos fechos en 
testamento estan ypotecados todos los bienes del defunto, e abiendo 
venido a mi poder sin vicio los puedo retener e prendar hasta que 
me sea pagada la donacion que de la dicha manda me ha hecho el 
dicho hernando de carvajal, e teniendo como tengo yo la posesion 
de los dichos bienes segun que dicho es, nadie puede entrar en la 
posesion dellos, ni despojarme de la dicha posesion e agora es venido 
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a@ mi noticia que el bachiller pero diaz anda vendiendo los bienes 
en que yo tengo la posesion.”’ ? 

Con esta demanda comenzé el pleito. Veamos los antecedentes 
del mismo, segtin resultan de sus mismas actuaciones. 

E] padre de Miguel de Carvajal, bachiller Alonso de Carvajal, 
hombre de excelente posicién econémica, murié soltero. En un 
interrogatorio de testigos, efectivamente, hay una pregunta segtin 
la cual “el dicho bachiller nunca fué casado, e quando el dicho 
miguel de carvajal se engendro e nacio, su madre asy mismo era 
soltera e se lamava Juana garcia, natural de gargantaolalla.” Con- 
testando a esta pregunta el maestre Cristébal, “‘zurujano,’”’—y en 
forma andloga los demas testigos—dijo que “‘por tal su hijo del 
dicho bachiller es abido e tenido en esta cibdad e comunmente 
reputado entre las personas que le conoscen e como a tal su hijo 
vio este testigo quel dicho bachiller alonso de carvajal tenia al dicho 
miguel de carvajal en su casa e siempre oyo dezir que era su hijo 
e por tal es avido e tenido en esta cibdad, e nunca oyo ni supo dezir 
quel dicho bachiller alonso de carvajal fuese casado ni lo fue, e 
ansi quando huvo al dicho miguel de carvajal era soltero e no sabe 
ni se acuerda de la dicha juana garcia madre del dicho miguel de 
carbajal conoscella, ni sabe si era soltera o casada cuando ovo al 
dicho miguel de carvajal.” 

El bachiller Alonso de Carvajal falleci6, ya de edad avanzada, en 
octubre de 1525. Dejé otorgado testamento, de que su hermana, 
Teresa Gonzdlez de Carvajal, hizo la oportuna presentacién legal 
en esta forma: ‘‘En la muy noble cibdad de placencia a dos dias 
del mes de noviembre afio del nascimiento de nuestro Salvador de 
myll e quinientos e veynte e cinco afios . . . parescio presente 
teresa gonzales de carvajal, vezina de la dicha cibdad e dixo que 
por quanto el bachiller alonso de carvajal su hermano es fallescido 
desta presente vida e dexo fecho este testamento. . . . En el nom- 
bre de dios padre . . . yo el bachiller alonso de carvajal, hijo de 
diego de carvajal e de blanca rodriguez mis padres ya defuntos . 
digo que mi cuerpo sea sepultado en la yglesia de sefior san miguel 
en la sepultura donde estan enterrados los dichos mis padres . . . 
[disposiciones referentes a sus hermanos Alvaro de Carvajal, Teresa 
Gonzdlez de Carvajal, Hernando de Carvajal e Isabel de Carvajal]. . . . 
Por ende digo que quiero e mando e es mi voluntad que toda la 
dicha hazienda, casas e vifias con lo que yo e mejorado despues que 
la tengo ansi en las casas principales como en las dichas vifias de la 


2 Archivo de la Chancilleria de Valladolid: Pérez Alonso, Fenecidos, leg. 206. 
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vega e las de la dehesa e ansi mismo la vifia de la pifiuela . . . y el 
molino principal que yo compre en la rivera de xerete desta cibdad 
e otro molinillo . . . e mas un olivar e vifia lo aya todo mi hermano 
alvaro de carvajal e despues del sus hijos y erederos, pagando el 
dicho alvaro de carvajal mi hermano sus partes a mis hermanos 
hernando de carvajal e teresa hernandez (sic) de carvajal . . . e 
por quanto mi voluntad es que la dicha teresa de carvajal mi her- 
mana aya por los dias de su vida el usofruto de todos los dichos 
bienes e mas lo que montare a la dicha tercia parte dellos, conplido 
e pagado este dicho my testamento e las deudas e mandas del, 
quiero y es mi voluntad e ansi lo mando por esta mi carta de testa- 
mento que la dicha mi hermana sea obligada despues de sus dias 
de dexar e dexe a mi hijo natural miguel de carvajal, que agora bive 
con el conde de santisteban, marques de Moya, lo que monta la 
dicha tercia parte de erencia . . . fecho e otorgado en la dicha cib- 
dad de placencia a primero dia del mes de setiembre afio . . . de 
myll e quinientos e veynte e cinco afios. . . .” 

El Bachiller Alonso de Carvajal era el mayor de los hermanos. 
Segufanle en edad, a lo que parece, Alvaro y Teresa. El otro, 
Hernando, era vecino de Santo Domingo de la Isla Espafiola. De 
Isabel nada vuelve a decirse en el pleito. 

Hemos visto que en septiembre de 1525, al otorgar su testa- 
mento el Bachiller Alonso de Carvajal, su hijo Miguel vivia con el 
Conde de Santisteban, Marqués de Moya. Relacionando datos del 
pleito, puede fijarse el afio de 1490 como fecha aproximada de su 
nacimiento. 

A la saz6n—y apartémonos un instante de los autos del pleito— 
el poseedor de aquellos titulos era Don Diego Lépez Pacheco, tercer 
Duque de Escalona, de quien Lépez de Haro (II, 288) dice lo si- 
guiente: “‘ Don Diego Lépez Pacheco tercero Duque de Escalona, pre- 
tenso Marqués de Villena, Conde de Santisteban y Xiquena, sefior 
de Velmonte y su tierra, cavallero de la orden del Tuson de oro, 
cas6 con Dofia Luisa de Cabrera y Bouadilla, tercera marquesa de 
Moya, con quien hered6 este Estado, hija de D. Juan Perez de 
Cabrera y Bouadilla, segundo marqués de Moya y de la marquesa 
dofia Ana de Mendoza su muger, como se vera en el titulo desta 
casa. Estdé sepultado en el monasterio del Parral. . . .”’ 

Habia nacido D. Diego en Escalona, en 1503. Aunque su padre 
no murié hasta 1529, ya en 1522, al suplicar ambos a Carlos V la 
aprobacién del mayorazgo, se decia conde de Santisteban. En 
1525, esto es, cuando el bachiller Alonso de Carvajal hizo su testa- 
mento, el conde debia de estar en Escalona, pues allf, a 2 de abril 
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de 1526, nacié su hijo D. Juan Pacheco. En Escalona, por tanto, 
estarfa también Miguel de Carvajal. 

Volvamos ahora al pleito y a las causas que le originaron. 

Como ya he indicado, un tfo de Miguel, Hernando de Carvajal, 
residfa en la ciudad de Santo Domingo del Puerto en la Isla Espafiola 
de las Indias. Con fecha 26 de marzo de 1528, ante el escribano 
publico de aquella ciudad Martin de Solfs, fund6 y doté una cape- 
llanfa en la iglesia de San Martin, de Plasencia, para que se dijesen 
misas e hiciesen otras obras pias, sefialando como dote todos los 
bienes que le pertenecfan por herencia de Diego de Carvajal y 
Blanca Ruiz, sus padres, mds la manda que en su testamento le 
habfa hecho el bachiller Alonso de Carvajal su hermano; como pa- 
trén de dicha capellania nombré a su hermano Alvaro de Carvajal, 
y, para sucederle, al hijo mayor de éste, Diego. Antes de aceptar 
el patronazgo, en julio de 1530, fallecié Alvaro de Carvajal, a la 
sazon casado en segundas nupcias con dofia Inés de Cifuentes. 
Antes habfalo estado con dofia Teresa Hernandez de la Torre. 

Cuatro afios mds tarde Hernando otorgé otra escritura confi- 
riendo el patronazgo de la capellania a su sobrino Miguel de Carva- 
jal. Esa escritura decfa asi: “‘En la cibdad de santo domingo del 
puerto desta ysla espafiola de las yndias del mar oceano, a catorze 
dias del mes de otubre afio . . . de myll e quinientos e treinta e 
quatro afios . . . parescié presente el honrado cavallero hernando 
de carvajal, vezino desta dicha cibdad, hijo legitimo que dixo ser 
de diego de carvajal e de Blanca ruyz su mujer, defuntos, que santa 
gloria ayan, vezinos e naturales que fueron de la cibdad de placencia, 
e razono por palabra e dixo que al tiempo e sazon que los dichos 
sus padres avian fallescido desta presente vida, avian quedado dellos 
ciertos bienes rayzes e otras cosas, de los quales a el como a su hijo 
legitimo y eredero e por fin e muerte e fallescimiento de alonso de 
carvajal su hermano del dicho hernando de Carvajal le pertenes- 
cieron e ovo del aver ciento e cinquenta myll maravedis . . . hizo 
gracia e donacion perfeta fecha entre bivos e no rrevocable agora e 
para siempre jamas a la dicha teresa gonzalez de carvajal su her- 
mana de usofruto de los dichos bienes . . . e despues de conplidos 
los dias de la vida de la dicha teresa gonzalez de carvajal su her- 
mana, el dicho hernando de carvajal dixo que hacia e hizo e dava 
e dio . . . a miguel de carvajal su sobrino, hijo natural del dicho 
alonso de carvajal su hermano, de la mitad de los dicho ciento e 
cinquenta myll maravedis que ansi le cupieron e pertenescieron al 
dicho hernando de carvajal por fin e fallescimiento de los dichos sus 
padres e hermano como dicho es . . . que despues de los dias de 
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la vida de la dicha su hermana oviese la mitad de los dichos bienes 
que ansi tenia e le pertenescieron por fin e fallescimiento de los 
dichos sus padres e hermano e de que ansi hizo usufrutuaria a la 
dicha teresa gonzalez su hermana como dicho es, el dicho miguel 
de carvajal su sobrino . . . e apodero e entrego al dicho miguel de 
carvajal su sobrino en ellos en la posesion e sefiorio de la mitad de 
todos ellos e despues de los dias de la vida de la dicha su hermana 
teresa gonzalez fuesen suyos del dicho miguel de carvajal su sobrino 
e de quien el quisiese para hazer dellos todo lo que quisiese como 
cosa suya .. . la otra mitad de los dichos bienes que ansi quedavan 
despues de los dias de la vida de la dicha su hermana, de mas de la 
otra mitad de que ansi hizo la dicha donacion al dicho miguel de 
carvajal su sobrino como dicho es, el dicho hernando de carvajal 
dixo que en aquella mejor manera e forma que podia e de derecho 
devia, los adjudicava e adjudico para que de ellos e de las rentas 
dellos se hiziese una capellania en la yglesia de sefior san martin 
de la dicha cibdad de placenzia en la qual se dixesen e digan cada 
una semana para siempre jamas dos misas rezadas. . . .’’ Nom- 
braba patrono a Miguel y le autorizaba para que designase capellan. 

Miguel de Carvajal hallébase entonces en la ciudad de Santo 
Domingo, porque una pregunta de un interrogatorio de testigos dice 
asi: ‘“‘Yten si saben . . . quel dicho miguel de Carvajal, hijo del 
dicho bachiller alonso de carvajal, fue a las yndias do estava e bevia 
el dicho hernando de carvajal de asiento su tio, e alla le hizo la dicha 
donacion.”’ 

Los hijos de Alvaro de Carvajal, y en su nombre el bachiller 
Pero Diaz, se opusieron a este nuevo nombramiento, funddandose en 
que la primera escritura era irrevocable y, por tanto, Diego de 
Carvajal debia suceder a su padre en el patronazgo. Miguel de 
Carvajal, con fecha 4 de junio de 1544, alegé que su tfo Alvaro no 
habia prestado la aceptacién legal, y, afiadfa, porque ‘‘los dichos 
bienes yo los poseo por autoridad de justicia por mi y en nonbre 
de la dicha capellania como patron della conjuntamente con el cura 
de la dicha yglesia que somos partes prencipales en ese negocio e 
mientras yo biviese no tienen las partes contrarias que entender en 
llamarse patronos pues no lo son sino despues de mi vida, los quales 
nunca poseyeron dichos bienes e si algund tiempo posesion su padre 
tuvo, aquella espiré con su vida e quando yo la tome estava vacante, 
e como pasase el afio no me la pueden contradezir, tengo de ser 
anparado en ella, e si sobre la propiedad alguna cosa me quisiere 
pedir yo le responderé, e los adversos hazen contra la yglesia aunque 
van color a hazer por ella, y aun contra la voluntad de mi padre 
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que mando que los bienes no se vendiesen, pues proybio la division 
de ellos, e si quisiera que se dividieran claro esta que quisiera mas 
que los oviera yo que no las personas a quien las partes contrarias 
los quieren vender, e si los vendiese e llevase los dineros esta claro 
que la capellania no se haria ni llevaria la parte por do tiene la 
posesion ni tanpoco yo por lo que me toca y el derecho que la yglesia 
tiene es por la segunda donacion de quien yo soy patron, pues esta 
aceptado por martin de tortoles. . . .” 

Al dia siguiente, 5 de junio, el corregidor de Plasencia, licenciado 
Carrillo, dié la sentencia siguiente: ‘Fallo que devo de declarar e 
declaro la donacion fecha por hernando de carvajal, heredero de 
diego de carvajal e de blanca ruyz su muger, que fue fecha en la 
cibdad de santo domingo de la isla espafiola jueves a veynte e seys 
dias del mes de marco del afio del nascimiento de nuestro salva- 
dor ihuxpo de mill e quinientos e veynte e ocho afios por ante martin 
de solis, escribano publico de la dicha ysla, que fue rrebocada e se 
rrevoco por la otra escritura que hizo el dicho hernando de carvajal 
en favor del dicho miguel de carvajal en la dicha cibdad de santo 
domingo a catorze dias del mes de otubre afio del nascimiento de 
nuestro salvador iuxpto de mill e quinientos e treynta e quatro afios 
por ante juan Rodriguez scrivano, por ende mando que segun de la 
dicha donacidén en todo e por todo segund e como en ella se contiene, 
no obstante la dicha primera escritura, e no hago condenacion de 
costas por causas que a ello me mueven, por esta mi sentencia de- 
finitiva juzgando ansi lo pronuncié.—el licenciado carrillo.”’ 

Miguel de Carvajal, en unién de Martin de Tértoles, cura de la 
iglesia de San Martin, de Plasencia, tomé posesién de la capellania 
en 5 de julio de 1544. Dias después tomé igualmente posesién de 
los bienes, como eran “las casas que el bachiller alonso de carvajal 
su padre dexé en esta ciudad, que son en la calle de la puerta de la 
berrocina,’”’ el molino, molinillo, casa y huerta, las vifias, olivires, 
etc. 

Pasé el pleito en apelacién a la Chancilleria de Valladolid; y 
aun no habfa llegado a su término cuando, después de otorgar testa- 
mento a 12 de enero de 1548, falleci6 Teresa de Carvajal, la tia de 
Miguel. En dicho testamento disponia, entre otras cosas, lo si- 
guiente: ‘‘ Yten mando que por quanto yo tengo buena voluntad e 
quiero a miguel de carvajal mi sobrino, al qual yo e criado, hijo 
ques e quedé del bachiller alonso de carvajal mi hermano, defunto, 
de le dexar e por la presente le dexo por mi universal heredero de 
todos mis bienes muebles que yo al presente tengo e dexare al 
tiempo de mi fin e muerte, los quales dichos bienes yo aprecio que 
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valen veinte e cinco mill maravedis. . . . Yten digo que por quanto 
los bienes rayces que yo al presente tengo e poseo no son mios ni 
tengo mas en ellos del usofruto dellos por todos los dias de mi vida 
e despues della son del dicho miguel de carvajal mi sobrino, con- 
forme al testamento que hizo el dicho bachiller alonso de carvajal 
mi hermano, padre del dicho miguel de carvajal . . . agora de nuevo 
le torno a consentir e aprovar e apruevo e aprovandole dexo los 
dichos bienes rayzes al dicho miguel de carvajal. . . .” 

El presidente y oidores de la Chancillerfa de Valladolid, a 7 de 
agosto de 1549, confirmaron la sentencia del corregidor de Plasencia. 


Narciso ALonso Cortés 
Valladolid 











THE APOLLO AND DAPHNE MYTH AS TREATED 
BY LOPE DE VEGA AND CALDERON 


N the Greek and Latin classics are found two important versions 
of the Daphne myth. According to the Arcadian version, 
Daphne, in reality the personification of the laurel tree, is the 
daughter of Ladon by Earth. As a nymph of Diana she finds her 
pleasure aloof from men and in hunting. Apollo makes advances. 
She resists, and fleeing as he pursues is converted by her mother, 
Ge, into a bay tree. This version is common among Greek poets. 
In the Thessalian myth Daphne is the daughter of the river god, 
Peneus. Her mother is not named, and Daphne’s metamorphosis 
is attributed to various deities.1 Ovid? is the initiator of the 
Thessalian version, and from him it has been adopted by most subse- 
quent writers including Lope and Calderon in their respective 
plays.® 

In close imitation of Ovid * Lope introduces his play with a de- 
scription of a world flood sent on men for excessive sin, and with 
the genesis of the Python ° from the action of the heat on the slimy 
residue. Calderon adopts from Lope the form of his introduction, 
but refers, in place of a universal deluge, to an overflow of the 
Peneus (El laurel de Apolo, 658, 3, 24 f.) commanded by Venus. 
By this slight variation from his two predecessors he succeeds in 
localizing the entire action in Thessaly on the banks of the Peneus. 
Among the terrors inflicted by the dragon, Lope singles out the in- 
fection of water and vegetation by his venom. A suggestion for 
this lies in Ovid’s ‘‘effuso per vulnera nigra veneno’’ (444) or 

1H. Magnus, Ovid’s ‘‘ Metamorphosen’’ in doppelter Fassung?, in Hermes, 
1905, XL, 199. 

2 Metamorphoses, I, 452 f. 

3 Lope’s El Amor enamorado, a combination of the Daphne myth and a 
story of his own invention concerning Cupid, appeared in 1637. The text here 
followed is Obras completas published by the Royal Spanish Academy, VI, 
251-282. Calderon’s El laurel de Apolo is a zarzuela in two acts written for 
representation at court about 1658. The text is Biblioteca de Autores Es- 
pafioles, IX, 657-671. References to both plays are made in this article by 


page, column and line. 

4 Met. I, 416 f. 

5 ‘*Nacié Fitén, serpiente venenosa, | Del gran calor del sol y himido limo,’’ 
El Amor enamorado, 254, 2, 6-7; ef. ‘‘En corrompidos vapores | De ovas, 
légamos y lamas,’’ El laurel de. Apolo, 658, 3, 46-47. 
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**modo pestifero’’ (459). Lope stresses the monster’s voracious 
appetite even for human beings (‘‘Ganados despedaza, hombres 
devora,’’ 254, 2, 14). In terms descriptive of an army’s advance, 
he narrates the destruction of property, forests, ete., presumably by 
the creature’s breath. Calderon also puts to the fore the dragon’s 
attack on dwellers’ in an account closely resembling Lope’s. In 
their respective plays on the Perseus myth Lope (El Perseo, 98, 2, 
12) and Calderon (Fortunas de Perseo y Andromeda, 636, 2, 9 f.) 
had emphasized these ravages. The hyperbole strikes us. The de- 
tails, doubtless an expansion of Ovid’s laconic ‘‘populisque novis, 
incognita serpens, | terror eras’’ (439-440), probably trace back, 
if to any known writer, to the conventional descriptions of sea 
monsters in the books of chivalry.* Descriptions of the same tenor, 
but in somewhat more restrained language may be found in the 
mediaeval manuals.® The inference is obvious. 

From the rejoicing at the dragon’s death Ovid hints that the 
Pythian games were born (446), but he does not advance to saying 
that Daphne participated. Neither do the mythographers explain 
how she came into Apollo’s presence. Lope’® and Calderon in 
imitation of him (Act I, Se. m), deseribe a celebration in honor of 
the victory begun by peasants with pipes and dances. Both bring 
Daphne to this celebration, and thus under the eye of Apollo. With 
dramatic effect, therefore, they establish a close connection between 
the two incidents, an association which in Ovid is one of juxtaposi- 
tion only (‘‘nuper, victa serpente superbus | viderat,’’ 454-455). 
From the resemblance in structure between the two plays up to this 
point, it is patent that Calderon had read El Amor enamorado with 
close attention, and modeled upon it the introductory portion of his 
own play. 

Ovid imagines opposition between Apollo and Cupid causing 
the latter to implant in his rival the golden arrow of love, and in 
Daphne the leaden arrow of aversion. No other gods participate 


6‘*' Todo lo tala y destruye!,’’ 254, 2, 21; ‘‘Esta destruye la Tesalia 
ahora,’’ 254, 2, 10. 

7 **Los errados peregrinos | Y moradores asalta,’’ 659, 1, 2-3. 

8 Proteus’ sea-calves and the ore attack not only herds, but towns and farm 
houses. They even lay siege to walled cities to avenge the god’s ire at the mis- 
treatment of the princess by her father, the king. Orlando Furioso, canto 
VIII, stanza Liv, ibid., XI, xxXv-XL. 

®Cf. ‘‘[habet] aculeosque solo tactu venenum relinquentes,’’ Ravisio 
Textor, Oficina, Venice (Gryphium), 1566, lib. I, p. 204, and ‘‘ Necat frutices: 
rumpit saxa: non contactas modd, verum et afflatas exurit herbas. Talis vis 
malo est .. . ,’’ under Basiliscus, ibid., lib. IT, p. 1. 

10**A la gala de Febo | Cantad, pastores,’’ 260, 2, 23. 
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by name. Lope brings Diana, patroness of Daphne, into the plot 
as the opponent of Venus, so that the rivalry between the two fur- 
nishes much of the dynamics of the play, and continues with acri- 
mony even after the metamorphosis of the beautiful nymph. The 
immediate source of that idea can be the similar contest between 
Diana and Venus for Rhodopis and Euthynicus as told by Achilles 
Tatius." There it is said that Venus, angered by Diana’s sponsor- 
ship of Rhodopis, causes Cupid to penetrate the nymph and Euthy- 
cicus each with a golden arrow. Venus laughs at Diana’s discom- 
fiture, but the latter in revenge changes Rhodopis into a fountain. 
In this incident at least lies the germ of Lope’s entire plot. The 
title adopted by him provides for the coalition of the Daphne myth 
and his own story concerning Cupid and Diana. The addition to 
the original is dramatically effective, but necessitates the difficult 
situation that Diana must turn either against her own nymph 
(Daphne) or against her brother, a necessity which Lope does not 
successfully obey. The rivalry only ceases when Diana at the end 
flies away taking Sirena loved by Cupid, thus procuring vengeance 
for Apollo’s rebuff by Daphne. Calderon also brings Venus into 
the play, not at all as a rival of Apollo, but as friendly sharer with 
him in the worship of the region. The arrangement does not ac- 
cord with the later harsh treatment of that god by Cupid; but by 
omitting Diana with the consequent antagonism to Venus, it is pos- 
sible for Calderon to confine the plot to a single action, and secure 
perfect unity. 

The medieval picture of Daphne is based on Ovid’s description. 
She is said by him to wander in glades shunning intercourse with 
men. She had asked and obtained her virginity from her father: 
‘da mihi perpetua . . . | virginitate frui’’ (486 f.). The myth- 
ographers also attribute to her a primitive type of beauty and de- 
portment. Lope’s portraiture does not vary from those models. 
With him hers is a natural not artificial type of loveliness. Indif- 
ferent to suitors (‘‘4 las selvas me desvio,’’ 257, 1, 19) she turns a 
heedless ear, as in Ovid, to her father’s pleas to marry (‘‘no puedo 
obedecerte,’’ 257, 1, 28). But in Calderon’s play Daphne has pro- 
gressed far beyond the category of a huntress. She is, strange to 
say, a nymph of Venus, and has two suitors one of whom she loves. 
With ample reflection she analyzes her attitudes, weighs and rejects 
motives. She cannot explain and rather regrets her propensity to 

11 The Loves of Clitopho and Leucippe. See The Greek Romances of 


Heliodorus, Longus, and Achilles Tatius, trans. by R. Smith, London (Geo. 
Bell and Sons), 1889, pp. 503-505. 
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hate caused by Cupid’s arrow.’? Calderon has omitted mention of 
intensely rustic surroundings; of the nymph’s rounded body, of 
hidden beauties stressed by Ovid, he says no word, but in so doing 
he has sacrificed the native strength of the myth. For Daphne can- 
not be a nymph of Venus, but only of Diana.** There was a faint 
tradition in antiquity for a Daphne not so closely associated with 
Diana,** but it could not have been in a written form known to 
Calderon. And he continues to adulterate the pure original by 
representing Daphne as infatuated with Apollo."* This seems the 
first instance in literature where the primitive elements of Daphne’s 
character have been refined away.’* It is otherwise in art, as we 
shall presently see. 

As is well known to readers of Ovid, Apollo wounded by Cupid’s 
arrow starts in pursuit of Daphne. Ovid paints a vivid scene of 
Daphne with locks unconfined, garments streaming in the wind, and 
limbs bared in her efforts to out-distance her pursuer. His hope, 
her fear are emphasized, reaching their climax when his hot breath 
agitates the hair on her neck (‘‘crinem sparsum cervicibus adflat,’’ 
542). The fabulists, however, omit the realistic details, which seem 
unnecessary to their rapid summary. Lope and Calderon could 
have devised some means of incorporating them. But Lope retains 
only one feature of Ovid’s description when Apollo expresses the 
fear that thorns and the stony path may injure the tender flesh of 
Daphne’s bare feet.** Calderon omits all Ovid’s graphic details. 
Whether he deemed them uncongenial to the tastes of the court we 
do not know. In the realm of art painters regularly reproduced 
the physical features of Daphne’s flight; the extended arms, di- 
sheveled hair, inflated garments. There are extant, however, rela- 
tively late wall paintings in Pompei in which the artist either con- 
sciously eliminated those grosser aspects ** or chose for representa- 
tion a stage previous to the flight.*° There we find no pursuit, but 


12 ‘* Pesindome el corazén | Segén que oprimido siente,’’ 666, 1, 43-44. 

18 See, however, the etymology of Max Miiller who supposes Daphne to be 
the dawn. Contributions to the Science of Mythology, I (London: Longmans, 
1897), 404. Cf. F. Justi, Berliner philologische Wochenschrift (Nov. 1898), 
XVIII, 1493 f. 

14L. Castiglioni, Studi intorno alle Metamorfosi di Ovidio, Pisa (Nistri), 
1906, p. 137. 

15‘*Pues libre de una pasién, | De un instante ac4, parece | Que todo el 
Etna del pecho | En cenizas se convierte,’’ 666, 1, 39 f. 

16 Cf. L. Castiglioni, loc. cit., p. 125. 

i7‘*, . . tus pies | Tantas espinas maltraten,’’ 270, 2, 18. 

18 W. Helbig, Beitrige zur Erklaérung der campanischen Wandbilder, in 
Rheinisches Museum fiir Philologie, 1869, XXIV, 266. 

19 L. Castiglioni, loc. cit., p. 129. 
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Apollo singing to the accompaniment of the lyre, and Daphne sit- 
ting composed and admirably clothed listening with her face, how- 
ever, averted in displeasure. We cannot suppose that a‘picture of 
the kind can have been familiar to Lope and Calderon. 

In Ovid’s account of the race will be found a suasoria delivered 
by Apollo in hot pursuit of Daphne. In that address he expresses 
solicitude lest her flesh be pierced by projecting thorns and rocks, 
and as a climax holds out the advantages of uniting herself to a god 
(504-524). Daphne makes no rejoinder save at last to appeal to 
her father. It is interesting to note that the mythographers for 
the most part are silent as to persuasion. Lactantius Placidus alone 
reduces Ovid’s argument to ‘‘entreaties and promises.’’*° Lope 
and Calderon take over that feature with important modifications. 
In both plays the address is converted into a dialogue of symmetri- 
cal form. Daphne meets argument with argument. The dialogue 
is also interrupted for a time before the flight proper begins, by 
peasants who utter certain trifles. As a result an interval tran- 
spires in which Apollo’s passion may develop, and in consequence 
seem less bestial. Further the audience is permitted to see a later 
stage in the pursuit. Lope while retaining the essential features of 
Ovid’s argument embellishes it. Apollo is made to confess that he 
led Daphne to a secluded place, she counters with a reference to 
treachery ; he begs that she convert force into consent, she answers 
with a defiant rebuff (268, 2, 26). Calderon’s treatment is 
markedly individualistic. It would appear that he had centered 
reflection on that phase of the myth, and retouched it to suit the 
most exquisite taste. Apollo, deft in his address, makes his ad- 
vance as might a gallant. He does not, as in Ovid, acknowledge 
rustic behavior by apologizing for it. God and nymph disclose dis- 
passionately their feelings: he his ardor, she her indifference. She 
uses the verb huir (‘‘me hace | que huya de ti.’’ 666, 2, 25), but 
does not flee. Gone are the fear and aversion stressed by Ovid to 
be replaced by respect and by regret at the necessity of rejecting so 
fine a gentleman (666, 2,23). Flight and pursuit are in a natural 
way prevented by the entrance of some rustics. The conversation, 
resumed only the next day, turns on a suitor’s overtures and a 
lady’s disdain. Calderon has carried Lope’s idea a stage further. 
Is the result an improvement over the ancient myth? Of this we 
may be certain: that we are worlds removed from the glades and 
the huntress of Ovid and Hyginus (Fab., CCIII). 

20 ‘*Quam cum neque pollicitis, neque precibus adire potuisset,’’ Narrationes 
Fabularum, lib. I, fab. IX (Mythographi Latini, Lugd. Bat.: Luchtmans, 1742, 
p. 793). 
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Left alone in her time of need Daphne appeals to the higher 
powers. To whom could she more aptly turn than to her protec- 
tress, Diana, or her father, Peneus? Consideration of that detail 
will show how Lope and Calderon could turn the most minute 
variation to profit. It is a remarkable fact that she nowhere in- 
vokes Diana. Ovid writes that she calls on her father for aid 
(‘‘fer, pater,’’ inquit ‘‘opem,’’ 545), and the inference is that he 
wrought the change. For Ovid continues: ‘‘torpor gravis occupat 
artus’’ (548). A Laconian version specifies Jupiter.** Hyginus 
states that she asked protection of the earth, while Lactantius 
Placidus writes that she was converted into a laurel by her father 
with the help of the gods (‘‘deorum auxilio,’’ loc. cit., p. 793). We 
find in two Vatican mythographers the language ‘‘Terrae misera- 
tione’’ (H. Magnus, loc. cit., p. 206), and in Boccaccio ** ‘‘ misera- 
tione deorum.’’ Natalis Comes ** employs the passive as though to 
avoid mention of the agent. From so much uncertainty a firm tra- 
dition could not spring. Consequently Lope does not commit him- 
self, but resorts to synthesis. First the gods, is his order, then her 
father. At last she invokes the earth.** We should assume that 
Earth answers. Certainly from the language we infer that Lope 
had consulted other accounts than Ovid’s. The transformation at 
once occurs, but the earth does not open to receive Daphne. In 
reality Lope does not know the agent because Daphne informs us 
before the metamorphosis is complete that heaven willed it (‘‘Quiso 
el cielo transformarme,’’ 271, 2, 4), while Apollo, who should know, 
makes the gods instrumental.** Thus in an indecisive way Lope 
follows both Ovid and Hyginus, and at the same time expresses in 
a superbly dramatic manner the mental anguish of the heroine as 
she appeals from one divinity to another. Calderon follows Lope’s 
method, but with even greater fertility of invention. The order in 
his version is the gods, earth (not Ge) and then inanimate nature. 
At last Daphne invokes her father. Is it the river-god who aids? 
Calderon does not specify, but at this moment the laurel springs up. 
His manipulation here, like Lope’s, is effective. As Daphne’s last 
words are interrupted twice or thrice by echoing music to mark 

21 L. Castiglioni, loc. cit., p. 58. The point, which is of some importance in 
classical scholarship, involves the amalgamation of the Arcadian and Thessalian 
versions: cf. H. Magnus, loc. cit., pp. 204 f. 

22 Genealogiae, Venice, 1511, lib. VII, cap. xxix. 

23‘*, .. in hane ferunt mutatam,’’ Mythologiae, Libri Decem, Patavii 
(Tozzium), 1616, lib. IV, cap. v, p. 186. 


24‘* Tierra, tus entrafias abre, | Y en tu centro me sepulta,’’ 270, 2, 35-36. 
25‘*, . , [transforman] Los dioses en Arbol,’’ 272, 2, 4. 
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the steady encroachment of torpor, her speech ends in the gloomy 
words mi muerte (670, 1, 9). 

It is remarkable that these myths should retain their many 
anomalies after the reflection and innovating touch of successive 
generations of writers. Apollo is deeply affected by his passion; 
after exertion in a race he is thwarted at the moment of gratifica- 
tion; Daphne has called for aid from the gods, and by a god is 
aided. Yet Apollo in the primitive myth does not resent the inter- 
ference. He is satisfied with a branch from the tree. Ovid leads 
in picturing a compliant Apollo. Hyginus ignores the point, as do 
subsequent mythographers. Calderon, more vigilant, represents 
Apollo as deprecating the intrusion of one god into another god’s 
affairs.2* Next he asserts his divine authority in his defense com- 
manding Iris to render ineffective ** Daphne’s appeal: ‘‘; Dadme 
vuestro favor, dioses!’’ (669, 3,1). More than this Calderon can- 
not do to mould his intractable material into the semblance of truth. 

From Lope’s and Calderon’s treatment of the metamorphosis 
itself we shall learn their real comprehension of the myth. A 
reader following Ovid may see the transformation take place in de- 
tail. First ensues a torpor, next the bark is formed, then the hair 
becomes leaves, the arms branches, and roots replace the feet. No 
other source of Lope and Calderon is so graphic. But they, prefer- 
ring merely to indicate the result, do not describe the process of 
change. The difficulty of displaying its various stages scenically 
may be responsible for this departure from Ovid. Calderon, at 
least, shows his familiarity with Ovid by describing literally the 
corresponding transformation in the gracioso, who subsequently 
speaks from within a tree. This seems a mock transformation. 
Daphne, however, is not so fortunate. She is no more. 

The prevailing sharp division between thinking and non-think- 
ing organisms was not made by the ancients. Therefore in their 
view metamorphosis does not annihilate personality nor in most 
cases imply a change for the worse. It can free a sufferer from 
misery or discomfort, and be a favor of the gods. What then is 
Lope’s and Calderon’s conception of the change wrought in 
Daphne? Is it punishment, or a release from shackles and hence a 
benefit? The point is important because it determines Daphne’s 
position thereafter in the play. Should she speak or share in the 
action in any way? If so, when should she act or cease to act? It 
seems true that transformations of men as described by Calderon, 


26 §* ;Cémo un dios contra otro puede ?,’’ 669, 3, 2. 
27 “* Porque no lleguen | A oir sus voces . . . jbella Iris!,’’ 669, 3, 6. 
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except of men into air, are accompanied by benumbing of the 
faculties and hence by humiliation.** Man is the climax of cre- 
ation, and any change save change into air as a type of the spirit 
is a descent. Retribution is the idea of metamorphosis prevailing 
in certain mediaeval tales. Let it be noticed that in The Loves of 
Clitopho and Leucippe (Achilles Tatius, loc. cit., p. 505) Diana 
changes Rhodopis into a fountain as punishment for her violation 
of her oath of chastity. Calderon then, thinks of Daphne meta- 
morphosed as Daphne insentient, a tree with rigid trunk,”* and in 
a state of death. He refers to her corpse.*® In the scene immedi- 
ately succeeding the metamorphosis, Daphne is listed as a person- 
age, but does not and cannot appear or speak. Moreover once the 
change is complete there is no reflex action, no remnant of respira- 
tion, no quiver of the frame or pulsation of the heart. She is a 
tree, nothing more. In Daphne’s very prayer to her father, Cal- 
deron anticipates the subsidence of her faculties.** Another proof 
that the change is considered a demotion is that Rustico is converted 
into a tree as an exact counterpart of Daphne’s transformation. 
Notwithstanding, he preserves his personality and power of speech 
because he can assist the god (L. Schmidt, loc. cit., p. 353). The 
incident should not be given great weight because it is a stage trick 
wherein Rustico speaks within a tree.*? When a lover carves an 
amorous motto in its bark, the tree (Rustico) does not flinch. 
When the second lover wishes to carve a motto also, the c!own oblig- 
ingly turns the other side. So then Calderon considers Daphne’s 
new state an end of existence. Such a conception does not go back 
in toto to Ovid. He, it is true, thinks of the change as not wholly 
favorable. Daphne’s prayer to her father to nullify her beauty by 
changing it (‘‘mutando perde figuram!,’’ 547) prepares us for 
that. Apart from this one sign of abasement, Ovid’s account opens 
the way for a richer treatment. He gives some hint of surviving 
personality as the god embracing the tree feels Daphne’s bosom 
throb beneath the bark,** of delicacy when the wood shrinks from 
those embraces (‘‘refugit tamen oseula lignum,’’ 556), and of grati- 

28 L. Schmidt, Veber Calderon’s Behandlung antiker Mythen, in Rheinisches 
Museum fiir Philologie, 1856, X, 344-346. 

29‘*, . . [eonvierten] En yerto tronco los dioses,’’ 670, 1, 18. 

30 ** Adorando su hermosura, | Aun en su cadfver siempre,’’ 670, 1, 29; 
‘*Pues s6lo amar sabe el que ama | Aun mAs allé de la muerte,’’ 670, 2, 26. 

31‘*A ver antes... | Mi desdicha que mi muerte,’’ 670, 1, 8. 

32 The tree could be shown in some way on the stage; ef. H. A. Rennert, 
The Spanish Stage, N. Y. (Hisp. Soc.), 1909, pp. 89, 95. 

33‘*. | . sentit adhue trepidare novo sub ecortice pectus,;’’ 554. 
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tude as it moves its top and branches at Apollo’s promise of fame.** 
The brief résumés of Boceaccio and others do not disclose the 
writers’ attitude. It is to be noted how Lope meets this situation. 
He considers the metamorphosis as punishment, and the hard tree 
as typical of an indifferent nature and an unfeeling heart: ‘‘duro 
tronco, | Alma de aquella cruel’’ (270, 2, 42). Again the rough 
bark pictures the state of Daphne’s soul.*® The proof is supple- 
mented when Daphne voluntarily acknowledges her ingratitude 
and offers herself as an example and a warning (‘‘para ejemplo de 
ingratas,’’ 271, 1, 48), and it is complete when Lope declares that 
the event is unfortunate (‘‘mal suceso | Como el de Dafne,’’ 278, 
1, 2-3). 

The act of metamorphosis Lope touches perfunctorily, as we have 
seen. The tree suddenly appears, he does not say by whose agency. 
Should it now speak? Should it tremble, nod, be grateful, as the 
Latin poet had said? Lope’s idea is only in part based on Ovid. 
Apollo addresses the tree. The tree cries out. Its interjectory 
outery Ay/ occurring after Apollo’s mention of vengeance (271, 1, 
1), and again when he breaks a branch (271, 1, 33) would appear to 
indicate protest and physical pain respectively. A rough illustra- 
tion in Natalis Comes (loc. cit., p. 185) showing a nymph whose 
fingers and hair terminate in branches might suggest this inter- 
mediate stage. Lope seems genuinely perplexed. He cannot have 
known precisely at what moment to abrogate Daphne’s sentient 
powers. Calderon is more felicitous in suspending at once her ut- 
terance. But with Lope, Daphne herself, aware that she should 
yield mortal prerogatives, after a brief address of gratitude for 
Apollo’s favor announces that she will not again speak (‘‘ya no 
aguardes | Oir mas mi voz,’’ 271, 1, 51). Ovid had merely said 
that the tree bowed its crest. That the spirit no longer animates 
the trunk we know from Apollo’s explanation that the soul is leav- 
ing the body (‘‘ya el alma parte,’’ 271, 2,1). Long before this the 
stage direction certifies that Daphne is in a tree (‘‘Dafne en el 
arbol,’’ 271, 1), and Apollo later addresses her as érbol (271, 1, 18). 
At the same time there is an approach to Ovid’s thought of a 
temporary survival of personality, because the god notes her agita- 
tion (‘‘Temblando el Arbol se queja,’’ 271, 1, 2) corresponding to 
Ovid’s ‘‘sentit adhue trepidare . . . pectus’’ (554), and after her 
last speech comments: ‘‘Temblaron | Las ramas’’ (271, 2, 1). 
This is death’s shudder. Evidently there is here an inconsistent 


s4‘*. . . adnuit utque caput visa est agitasse cacumen,’’ 567. 
85‘ Aunque en tu dura corteza | Su condicién se retrate,’’ 271, 1, 26. 
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attempt by Lope to reconcile in the new state his own conception of 
death with Ovid’s of surviving personality. We next find him re- 
voking his previous judgments. He cannot divest himself of the 
idea that human sensibilities still reside in the tree. The proof 
comes in the third act. Here Cupid finding Sirena deaf to his 
entreaties threatens to shatter his bow against the adjacent bay tree. 
Apollo then appearing remonstrates because the laurel has the ex- 
istence of a human being (‘‘vida y sentimiento humano,’’ 273, 1, 
47). Disregarding his previous allusion to the soul’s departure 
(271, 2, 1), Lope now refers to the spirit as still alive.** Subse- 
quently Cupid states that the tree possesses a soul, but not a voice.*" 
Obviously Lope fluctuates. Therefore it is conceivable that he 
wrote the two parts of the play at different times. It is supposed 
that he left plays incomplete in order later to bring them to a fitting 
conclusion. 

Many emotions would have been aroused in the breast of a 
mortal undergoing Apollo’s experience. All accounts agree that 
the god, not forgetting Daphne, made the laurel his tree. The 
fabulists say only this in substance. They mention no fury arising 
within him at the diminution of his power. Instead he pliantly 
passes from aggression to acquiescence. There is no disappoint- 
ment, defiance nor reproach. Hyginus is content to say that Apollo 
places a wreath from the tree on his head (‘‘ramum fregit, et in 
eaput inposuit,’’ loc. cit.). Boccaccio, reminiscent of Ovid, writes 
that Apollo prescribes the laurel for decorating his quivers and 
lyres (‘‘ad suas citharas et pharetras ornandas assumptam,’’ loc. 
cit.). Ovid like them pledges perpetual fame to the laurel in 
Apollo’s promise of persistent foliage. It shall further decorate 
the imperial palace (‘‘ante fores stabis mediamque tuebere 
quereum,’’ 563). The god expresses no other sentiment than this 
readiness to honor one loved. Yet between frustration in hope and 
acquiescence in loss lie other emotions—curiosity, surprise, anger, 
defiance, protest, desire for retaliation. It is not probable that 
Lope would overlook all these. Accordingly he puts forward re- 
sentment at Cupid’s interference (‘‘Venganzas son desiguales | De 
mis ofensas,’’ 270, 2, 43), vilification of the other gods for their 
treachery (‘‘;Ah, falsos dioses!,’’ 271, 1, 6), and thirst for ven- 
geance.*® Despair asserts itself in the desire for death (‘‘Y ma- 

36 ‘* Para el alma que cubre esa corteza,’’ 273, 1, 52. 

37 ‘*E) laurel de Dafne | Con alma y sin voz,’’ 274, 2, 16-17. 

38 A. Schaeffer, Geschichte des spanischen Nationaldramas, I, 82. 


389 ‘* Produce, tierra, gigantes, | Que ... | Intenten aposentarse | En el 
ale4zar eterno,’’ 271, 1, 7 f. 
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tadme 4 mi el primero,’’ 271, 1, 14). He reproaches the tree for in- 
gratitude,*° but inconsistently crowns his brow with a branch. The 
coronation is omitted by Ovid, and stressed by Hyginus * (‘‘ramum 
fregit,’’ ete., loc. cit.). But the idea could have come to Lope di- 
rectly through the statement of Achilles Tatius: ‘‘the god crowns 
himself with its leaves’’ (loc. cit., p. 355). Gradually discom- 
posure yields to the larger view that he may still love Daphne in 


adoring her substitute.‘ In the midst of his narrative Ovid makes 


the curious error of saying that the victors in the games formerly 
received crowns of the oak (‘‘aesculeae capiebat frondis honorem,’’ 
449). It is a necessary and conscious error ** because the laurel 
was not then in existence. Lope repeats the error (‘‘Arrojo el 
roble, y desde hoy | Quiero de ti coronarme,’’ 271, 1, 30-31) per- 
haps innocently,** and the circumstance shows as well as any how 
thoroughly Lope read Ovid’s lines. In some respects Calderon’s 
grasp of the situation is superior to Lope’s. Rivalry between Cupid 
and Apollo is not suffered to lapse, for Cupid is at hand both to 
threaten before the event and after to taunt.*® Apollo feels curi- 
osity and surprise at the prodigy, which in turn yield to disappoint- 
ment at loss sustained. But the loss is not absolute; he will find 
Daphne’s youth preserved in the verdure of the laurel, an argu- 
ment borrowed from Ovid. At this point Calderon converts Apollo 
into a supple idealist. Through his Pyrrhic victory the god views 
the occurrence with a divine liberality. He explains that he loves 
best who can love after the inspiring subject is dead (670, 1, 26). 
It shall be the supreme glory of his tree that its foliage shall crown 
the second Charles (670, 3, 20 f.). Under cover of this anachro- 
nism the resentfulness of the god, who did not know the estilo culto, 
is replaced by concurrence in Cupid’s act.* 

In composing their respective comedies on the Daphne myth, 

40** Arbol, aunque ingrato fuiste,’’ 271, 1, 18; ‘‘Cubriendo un alma de 
bronce | Y unas entrafias de jaspe,’’ 271, 1, 28-29. 

41 H. Magnus, loc. cit., p. 205. 

42 ‘Quiero en la muerte mostrarte | Que fué mi amor verdadero,’’ 271, 1, 
19, 

48 Moriz Haupt, Ovid Metamorphosen (7th ed.) Berlin, 1915, p. 48, note 
on 1, 448. 

44 The oak (aesculeus, quercus) was Jupiter’s tree. The trees sacred to 
Apollo were the bay, myrtle, palm, olive, terebinth, ete. See Pauli-Wissowa, 
Real Encyclopidie der classischen Altertwmswissenschaft, II (Stuttgart: 
Metzler, 1896), 9, 13, 110. 

45‘*. . . veréis | Que 4 un tronco adorando muere,’’ 670, 2, 17. 

46 ‘*Vencido de Amor dos veces, | A ese fin seré el primero | Que su heroico 
nombre intente,’’ 670, 3, 49. 
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Lope and Calderon follow Ovid with remarkable fidelity. They 
consulted the encyclopedists whose variatiors they sometimes util- 
ize. Certain embellishments seem to come from the Greek ro- 
mances. Suggestions appropriated from Lope’s play Calderon 
steadily recreates with his own fresh imagination. From their 
hands the myth comes forth mediaeval in atmosphere and imagery. 
There is no evidence that they had made a comparative study of 
the legend. It is a tribute to their genius, therefore, that working 
with material essentially rigid they make so few false steps. 


H. M. Martin 
Howard College 











ON THE INTRODUCTION OF THE PRETERITES IN U 
(HUBO AND ITS CONGENERS) 


ROM the beginnings of record the preterite of haber was regu- 

larly, if not exclusively, ove, oviste, ovo, oviemos, oviestes, 
ovieron. For estar, tener, saber, placer, and also andar and caber, 
the stem of this tense likewise had 0. Toward the beginning 
of the siglo de oro the modern forms with u came into general use, 
at least in printed texts, as I shall attempt to show in the pages 
following. 

By the older authorities,’ the closing of o to u in the forms of 
this tense has at times been explained by a phonological principle: 
the influence of the palatal element of the third person plural ending 
(-teron). From this starting point the change spread, it is argued, 
to the remaining forms. Thus Ford, who in this follows Meyer- 
Liibke, in the Vocabulary to his Old Spanish Readings, sub vocibus 
soptera, sopieron, sopiese, touieron, touo, plogieron, et cet., says (p. 
300), to take only one case : ‘‘towo—whence mod. tuvo (through the 
influence of tuvieron, ete.).’’ 

Yet the modern handbooks do not reflect this point of view. 
Hanssen, in the Gramdatica histérica de la lengua castellana (1913), 
avoids any explicit statement (sections 250, 255), although he 
admits the possible effect of the yod for pude (section 251). In 
section 248 he says without hesitation: ‘‘El diptongo (apparently 
ie) no afecta a la o procedente de ou: ovieron.’’ In sections 57 
and 74 he has previously been loth to include our verb forms 
among words affected by Foerster’s law of palatals.* In his Ma- 
nual de gramatica historica (quinta edicién, section 120, 3), Menén- 
dez Pidal would have us believe that the confusion (la mezcla) of 
the vowels o and u,® for an unstated reason, and the tendency of 


1 Their findings are summarized in F. Hanssen, Ueber die altspanischen 
Praterita vom Typus ove pude, Valparaiso, 1898, pp. 1 ff. 

2Some years before, in his study mentioned in Note 1, he specifically 
denies the influence of ie, and considers hube analogical to pude and puse 
(1. c., p. 31). 

3 Cf. Hanssen, Sobre la conjugacién de Gonzalo de Bereco, Santiago, 
1895, p. 40, and Ueber die altspanischen Praterita, etc., p. 31. Baist, in his 
later article in Gréber’s Grundriss, zweite auflage, p. 915, emphasizes the pos- 
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the modern language to protonic u, brought about the present uni- 
formity. Such differences of opinion would be perhaps sufficient 
ground for reconsidering the question. My principal object, how- 
ever, is to fix if possible a tentative date for the crowding out of 
the ancient forms. 

It must not be thought that the modern forms appeared sud- 
denly and replaced the older overnight. Gassner (Das altspanische 
Verbum, Halle a. S., 1897, pp. 166 ff.) already lists several early 
examples. To be sure, most of them become invalid when checked 
in scientifically prepared texts, yet still there remain, from literary 
documents, uve (Poema de Fernén Gonzdlez, 394c; see the manu- 
script reading in the Variants of Marden’s edition), swpo, supiese, 
supieses, supiesses (Libro de Apolonio, 20c, 69d, 503b, respec- 
tively; the first two are cited by Marden in his edition, Part II, 
p. 17), plugo in the Libro de buen amor (Ducamin’s edition, 
1690d), and possibly some examples from the Alizandre. To these 
citations may be added, as an early example, the form swpo in the 
Conde Lucanor, exemplo XXVIII, end (Knust, Birch-Hirschfeld 
edition, p. 134, 1. 18), and mantuvieron in the Sacrificio de la misa, 
215 (Solalinde’s edition). For the same century Umphrey (The 
Aragonese Dialect, Rev. Hisp., 1911, XXIV, 36-37) says that for 
his texts and others of the same author u predominates.‘ 

The extension of the u forms was gradual, finally effecting the 
total disappearance of those in 9. This can be shown by noting the 
state of affairs in texts of the period. Since the earliest centuries 
are covered by Gassner (see above, p. 2) and others, most of my 
materials are from the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries when the 
modern forms attain a proportionate share of usage. The fol- 
lowing table shows the decline of the -o forms. 





sible influence of estude and andude. These relatively rare forms disappeared 
early from general use. 

4Umphrey does not specifically state the date of his texts, but Foulché- 
Delbose in his edition of the Gestas de? rey Don Jayme de Aragén (Biblidfilos 
Madrilefios, I, n. d.) says in the foreword that he copies his text from the 
manuscript, which is contemporary with its redaction, and which belongs to 
the last third of the fourteenth century. See also Hanssen’s Gramdatica 
histérica, section 255. 
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PROPORTION OF 
ForRMS IN & TO 


DaTE 5 AUTHOR TITLE FORMS IN 0 6 
Reprints of: 
1. 15th century Pérez de Guzmin Generacionesy strong ....1: 22.5 
manuscript Semblanzas weak ..... 1:12 
2. manuscript of Martinez de El Corbacho strong ....1:4 
1466 Toledo weak ..... 1:5 
3. 15th century Mosén Diego Epistolas strong ....1: 11.5 
manuscript de Valera WE whaes 1:2 
4. edition of Hernando del Claros Varones’ strong ....1:10 
1486 Pulgar de Castilla ee 1:6 
5. edition of Diego de Carcel deamor strong ....2:1 
1492 San Pedro weak ..... 1: 1.6 
6. edition of Fernando de La Celestina strong ...1.3:1 
1499 Rojas WHEE. cece 1: 2.5 
7. edition of Juan del Encina Auto del re- strong ....8:1 
1509 pelén, Egloga weak ....13:1 
de Plicida y 
Vitoriano 
8. edition of Pedro Manuel Penitencia de strong ....9:0 
1514 de Urrea amor weak ....21:1 
9. edition of Torres Naharro Propalladia strong ...16:0 
1517 weak ..... 1:1 
10. edition of Diego de San Tractado de strong ...13:1 
1522 (com- Pedro amores weak ....1.7:1 
posed 1491) 


11. In the remaining texts (see note 5) the u forms are practically exclusive 
and no figures for them need be given here. 


5 The editions used were Fernin Pérez de Guzman, Generaciones y Sem- 
blanzas, Madrid, 1924 (Clasicos Castellanos, 61); Fernando del Pulgar, Claros 
Varones de Castilla, Madrid, 1923 (ClAsicos Castellanos, 49); Martinez de 
Talavera, El Corbacho, Madrid, 1901 (Biblidéfilos Espafioles, 35); Mosén Diego 
de Valera, Epistolas, ete., Madrid, 1878 (Bibliéfilos Espafioles, 16); Diego de 
San Pedro, Caércel de amor, Barcelona, 1904 (Bibliotheca Hispanica, XV) ; 
Tractado de amores de Arnalte e Lucenda (Rev. Hisp., 1911, XXV), reproduc- 
tion of the second edition, Burgos, 1522; Fernando de Rojas, Comedia de Ca- 
listo y Melibea, Barcelona, 1902 (Bibliotheca Hispanica, XII); Juan del 
Encina, Teatro Completo, Madrid, 1893; Pedro Manuel de Urrea, Penitencia 
de amor, Barcelona, 1902 (Bibliotheca Hispanica, X); Torres Naharro, Propal- 
ladia, Madrid, 1880-1890 (Libros de antafio, IX and X); Delicado, Retrato de 
la Lozana Andaluza, Madrid, 1916, presumably a reproduction of the first edi- 
tion, 1528; Juan de Valdés, Didlogo de la lengua, Madrid, 1919, reproduction 
of Boehmer’s edition, which follows the Madrid manuscript, contemporary with 
the composition (circa 1535); Antonio de Guevara, Menosprecio de corte y 
alabanza de aldea, Madrid, 1915 (ClAsicos Castellanos, 29), reprint of edition 
of 1539; La vida de Lazarillo de Tormes, Madrid, 1900 (Bibliotheca Hispanica, 
III), reprint of edition of 1554; Santa Teresa de Jesis, Camino de Perfeccion, 
I, Madrid, 1929 (Cl4sicos Castellanos, 98), reproduction of manuscript of 
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Thus it appears from texts spaced at approximately equal 
intervals (smaller as the old forms decrease in number) that there 
was a gradual increase in the use of the forms in wu, more accel- 
erated in the strong forms than in the weak,’ contrary to the usual 
theories, but culminating in the first quarter of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. (In the Lozana Andaluza there is one case each of sopiste, 
estovistes, tovistes, toviesen, but the « forms are the usual ones.) 
Beginning with the Didlogo de la lengua (circa 1535) the u forms 
are found almost exclusively.* 

Of the earlier texts, probably the Corbacho best records the 
contemporary spoken idiom. It is not surprising therefore that 
figures for it seem slightly out of order. Only the Celestina shows 
a tendency to be conservative, using a large proportion of o forms. 
Similarly Flores y Blancaflor * inclines to the archaic, using hobo 
twice as often as hubo, and preferring hobie- almost to the exclu- 
sion of hubie-. But satisfied with this touch of antiquity, with the 
other verbs of the same group the forms are the modern ones. 
Cirot finds ovo in Mariana likewise intentionally antiquated.’® 





1562-1569; Lope de Rueda, Teatro, Madrid, 1924 (ClAsicos Castellanos, 59), 
only the Deleytoso, reprinted after the edition of 1588, was read; Registro de 
representantes, Madrid, 1917 (ClAsicos de la literatura espafiola), reproducing 
the edition of 1570. 

6 Strong forms are those which have the stress on the stem vowel (e.g., 
hube, hubo), weak forms have the stress on the ending (hubieron). Since 
eases of the first person plural and of the second persons were very few, the 
figures for the weak forms are virtually representative of the influence of ie. 

7 Perhaps that is justification for the statement of R. H. Keniston, Garci- 
laso de la Vega, A Critical Study, ete., N. Y., 1922 (p. 360): ‘‘ovieron shcws 
the original vowel, before the palatal influence has exerted its effect.’’ 

8 There is one example of ouiera in the Penitencia de amor (edition cited, 
p. 5); as noticed by Cirot in Romanische Forschungen, 1907, XXIII, 893 in 
the Lazarillo the Burgos edition reads ouiesse, where those of Alcal4 and Ant- 
werp say vuiesse (pp. 40 and 43 of Foulché-Delbose’s restitution), and ouiera 
where they say vuiera (pp. 42 and 66 of the same); the manuscripts of Al- 
fonso de Valdés’ Didlogo de Mercurio y Carén, composed 1528-29, and the 
early edition thereof, present so many inconsistencies that it seemed best to 
leave that text out of consideration. Suffice it to say that it contains a much 
larger proportion of o forms than would be expected. Cf. Montesinos’ edition, 
Madrid, 1929 (Clasicos Castellanos, 96), pp. xx ff. It is also worth noting 
that only u forms (except copiera, p. 72) are found in the second half of the 
Carcel de amor (pp. 42-end). This may or may not have some bearing on the 
composition of this work. 

® Read in the edition of A. Bonilla, Madrid, 1916 (Cl4sicos de la literatura 
espafiola), reprinted from an undated edition of the first half of the sixteenth 
century (1. c., p. 206). 

10 Romanische Forschungen, 1907, XXIII, 893: ‘‘Les formes en o sont 
rares au temps de Mariana.’’ 
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Before proceeding to any speculation on the basis of such evi- 
denee the recommendations of contemporary grammarians will be 
suggestive. The first in point of time and importance, Nebrija, in 
his Gramdatica de la lengua castellana, 1492 (book V, chapter 4) ,™ 
thus lists the forms of the passado acabado of haber: uve, uviste, 
uvo, uvimos, uvistes, uvieron. But as a circumlocution for the 
same tense: ove amado, oviste amado, ete. For the imperfect sub- 
junctive the forms are: wviesse, ete., and oviera, ete.; in the com- 
pounds oviera amado and oviesse amado.* Thus far then the 
preterite of haber has u, not o, but if used to form the past anterior 
(modern hube amado) this same tense will be ove, ete. The simple 
past subjunctive in -se has u, but the -ra has o (and the future 
subjunctive likewise) as do both when in combination with a past 
participle. Almost too capricious this to represent a phonetic de- 
velopment. In chapter 6 of the fifth book,’* andar, estar, caber, 
saber, tener make their preterite in u, we learn, and we are specifi- 
cally shown that the remaining persons follow the lead of the first: 
anduviste, estuviste. But this is not all. Immediately afterward 
Nebrija lists uve amado as a rodeo for amé. Before this form had 
been given as ove amado."* 

This is at once bewildering and surprising. With its contra- 
dictions it is confusing, and it is unusual because grammarians’ 
records have the habit of following the spoken idiom at an appre- 
ciable distance. Here, on the contrary, the ruling seems to ante- 
date usage by some years, since o in the strong forms did not dis- 
appear for some years afterward. It is impossible to know whether 
the printed edition follows the manuscript, but, given the nature of 
the work, we should expect more careful proof reading and conse- 
quently a greater degree of typographical fidelity here than in 
purely literary texts, in the fifteenth as in any century. 

When we turn to see what other philologists of the time may 
have to say, material is lacking for the period that concerns us 
most: the years from 1500 to 1550. There is nothing before 
Nebrija and little for the following half century. Indeed, Vinaza, 
Knapp, and Morel-Fatio can only find three or four titles.’® 

11 Page 150 of the Gonzdlez-Llubera edition, Oxford University Press, 
1926. 

12 L. ¢., pp. 152-3. 

13 L. ¢., p. 162. 

14 L. ¢., p. 151. 

15 Vifiaza, Conde de la, Biblioteca histérica de la filologia castellana, Ma- 
drid, 1893, pp. 189-385; W. I. Knapp, Concise Bibliography of Spanish gram- 
mars and dictionaries from the earliest period to the definitive edition of the 
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These are not available, although if Busto recommended the 
forms he himself used we should find tuve, ete., for in the intro- 
ductory letter ** to one of his publications (about 1533) he uses 
cupo, tuviesse, howiesse, tuvo and estuviere."* 

All in all, little can be learned from the available data of this 
kind, although it is not impossible that some individual recom- 
mendation influenced the adoption of one form or another. 

To conclude: after a study of some twenty representative texts 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries I venture to fix the period 
of the disappearance of the o forms in print as the first quarter of 
the sixteenth century. Forms like hube, hubo superseded hobe, 
hobo more rapidly than did hubimos, hubiesemos, ete., the older 
hobimos, hobiesemos. The Lozana Andaluza (1528) shows only 
sporadic cases of the 0, and those in weak forms; the Didlogo de la 
lengua (about 1535) uses uw exclusively; subsequent texts of the 
sixteenth century follow suit. Perusal of more texts in reliable 
editions may set the date more definitely, or even shift it in one or 
the other direction. Indeed, one would wish to work with auto- 
graph manuscripts only, for the type-setter’s inclination may ac- 
count for many apparent inconsistencies. 

Has any light been thrown, if incidentally, on the reason for 
the change? Possibly. The confusion of close o and open wu, in 
unstressed syllables particularly, is no late development. Even the 
Appendix Probi censures this tendency: 20 columna non colomna, 
25 formica non furmica, 59 and 145 turma non torma, 75 formosus 
non formunsus, 86 cloaca non cluaca, 131 puella non poella, 177 
coluber non colober.** Of the sister languages, French inclines to 
the sound of u (written ow) : corte(n)se courtois, ete..° For Italian 
the situation is complicated by the dialect problem, though wu is 





Academy’s Dictionary, 1490-1780, Boston, 1884, pp. 2 ff. (Boston Public Li- 
brary, Bibliographies of Special Subjects, no. 2); A. Morel-Fatio, Ambrosio de 
Salazar et l’étude de l’espagnol en France sous Louis XIII, Paris-Toulouse, 
1900, pp. 87 ff. 

16 Vifiaza, I. c., nos. 400, 401, 402. 

17 The item listed by Knapp (Il. c., p. 2) for the year 1538 should contain 
data of interest: Calleja: Conjugaciones e reglas por nueua forma para co- 
noscer todos los tiempos, ete. The sole extant copy is in the Biblioteca 
Nacional, 

18 These may be conveniently seen in C. H. Grandgent, Latin Vulgar, 
Madrid, 1928, pp. 289 ff. See also E. H. Sturtevant, The Pronunciation of 
Greek and Latin, Chicago (University of Chicago Press), n. d., pp. 30 ff. 

19 Kr. Nyrop, Grammaire historique de la langue frangaise, I, 3iéme 
édition, Copenhague, 1914, sections 179, 180, 184, 185. See also T. Atkinson 
Jenkins, La chanson de Roland, N. Y., n. 4., p. vi. 
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commoner at least in vulgar speech in all the Tuscan dialects: cusi, 
cuprire, prumessa, etc.”° 

In Spain, where the tendency appears in early texts and in 
dialectal speech to-day," as elsewhere, the Revival of Learning 
restored many Latin spellings: escrevir became escribir ; sepoltura 
was returned to sepultura; sofrir, sobir, sotil, homil, ligion, quistion, 
and countless others, were banished in favor of the learned forms. 
Valdés (Didlogo de la lengua, edition cited, p. 106), in speaking of 
forms like ecwbrir and cobrir, thus justifies his preference for wu: 
**siempre serivo la u, porque la tengo por mejor: creo assi hazen los 
mas.’’ For escrivir instead of escrevir, he expresses himself in the 
same terms (I. c., p. 94). We may infer that the change was, at 
least in part, a matter of form rather than of sound. Posiste and 
podiste, and other weak forms of these tenses, felt the influence of 
a second factor: puse(o) and pude(o) respectively. How could 
sope, sopiste and the like fail to be caught in the rising tide of u? 
It is not unlikely that the ‘‘tendency for protonic w,’’ and the 
influence of orthography, that is, of etymologizing grammarians 
and their personal preferences, may have played an important and 
unrecognized role in the standardization of preterite forms in uw. 
In any case, the theory that their replacement of the Old Spanish 
o forms spread from those persons and numbers in which a yod 
might have influenced the preceding vowel does not seem con- 
firmed by texts of the period. The evidence of the latter would 
favor the belief that u came into use sooner in hube-hubo than in 
hubieron.”* 

R. K. Spav.piIne 

University of California 

20C. H. Grandgent, From Latin to Italian, Cambridge (Harvard Univer- 
sity Press), 1927, sections 38 and 47. 

21 R. Menéndez Pidal, Cantar de Mio Cid, I, 154, note. 


22 The question of the development of the types represented by sintid, sin- 
tieron, sintamos, ete., I hope to be able to discuss in due time. 
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M. Herrero-Gareia, Estimaciones literarias del siglo XVII, Madrid, 
Voluntad, 1930: 423 pp. 


If this book did not pretend to go beyond the implications of its title, it 
could be described as an interesting, although incomplete, catalogue of the 
echoes, allusions, and opinions concerning the Celestina, Garcilaso, Lope, 
Géngora, and the Don Quijote to be found in the literature of the seven- 
teenth century. Many of these citations are brought to light for the first 
time by Sr. H.-G. Other very familiar ones are inexplicably omitted.’ 
Nevertheless, as a compilation this book has a distinct, though limited, 
value, which would have been increased if the author had added a compre- 
hensive index. 

The treatment of the five topics is decidedly uneven. Over half the 
book is devoted to Géngora and culteranismo, the topic closest to the au- 
thor’s heart. None of the others is treated with the same thoroughness or 
detail. The chapter on Lope (pp. 107-137) is the shortest and most in- 
adequate, being little more than an ill-organized and incomplete collection 
of eulogistie comments culled from the writers of the period. Lope is 
treated only as a dramatist, but the extent to which other dramatists drew 
material from him is ignored. Despite the author’s assertion that his 
aim is to prove that Lope’s theater, like the poetry of Géngora, is a 
“ problema estético que banderiza la opinién y apasiona los d4nimos,” the 


« 


unfavorable opinions of Lope’s work are waved aside as being of no 
importance. 

The section devoted to Garcilaso (pp. 60-105) is the one least open to 
question. He is still the principe de los poetas espaoles.* That this is 
not empty homage paid to a consecrated value is seen by the extent to 
which lines and images from his poems were still being used. 


1 For example, among the imitations of the Celestina, no mention is made 
of La tia fingida; of all the allusions to Garcilaso to be found in the works of 
Cervantes only one is given (D. Q., II, 18); the incorporation in the Alcalde 
de Zalamea (II, 8) of Géngora’s Las flores del romero is passed over, as is 
likewise the reference to Don Quijote in the same play (I, 3) and the parody 
of the loss of the rucio given in Lope’s Amar sin saber a quien (II, 18; III, 1 
and 2). 

2 They are limited, the author says (p. 136), to the ‘‘satirillas de Géngora, 
las alusiones imaginarias (!) de Cervantes’’ and the very obscure Spongia 
of Torres RAamila known to us only (!) because Lope himself mentions it. On 
this slender basis the author concludes that Lope’s complaints of hostility on the 
part of others are largely imaginary and that ‘‘Lope es un romAntico; su 
sensibilidad es perfectamente romantica.’’ And thus the Romanticismo de 
Lope—one of his four sub-chapters—is proved and dismissed in a single page. 

8 Although he is occasionally considered a bit old-fashioned (p. 71). 
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In the chapter on the Celestina Sr. H.-G. claims that the attitude of 
the seventeenth century is to be found, not in the adverse attitude toward 
the book expressed by critics and moralists,* nor in the defense of its 
ejemplaridad by men of letters,® but in the extent to which the characters ® 
are reflected in the literature of the period. He finds what no one will 
dispute: that Celestina is the archtype of the tercera and that Calixto and 
Melibea are the Romeo and Juliet of the Spanish seventeenth century (p. 
58). But he frequently takes as direct reminiscences of Celestina what 
are mere literary commonplaces,’ and exaggerates the extent to which 
the seventeenth century appreciated the work.® 

The same method is followed in the chapter on Cervantes (pp. 352- 
420). Sr. H.-G. aims to amplify and rectify Bonilla’s essay {Qué pen- 
saron de Cervantes sus contempordéneos? ® by finding to what extent the 
characters and episodes of the Quijote were incorporated into the litera- 
ture of the times. His initial statement—“ Es imposible desconocer que 
la eritica directa del Quijote, y mds ain la critica ejercida por moralistas 
o intelectuales pagados de un ideal de arte antipopular, fué adversa a la 
obra ”—is entirely too sweeping. The adverse opinions of Gracifn,’® Va- 
lladares de Valdelomar, Juan de Robles, and Francisco Santos, even when 
coupled with the silence of Saavedra Fajardo, do not offset completely 
the far more numerous citations of Bonilla in which Cervantes is praised 
for his ingenio, decoro, discrecién e invencién. Sr. H.-G. asserts (p. 
357) that the Quijote is cited in the literature of the seventeenth century 
more frequently than all other works put together.1* His examination of 
the imitations and reminiscences of characters and episodes contains, in 
addition to its incompleteness,'* another serious defect. In an effort to 

*#Graci4n (mild, qualified praise), Saavedra Fajardo and Melo (silence) 
and Francisco Santos (outright condemnation). 

5 Lope, Salas Barbadillo, and Ulloa y Pereira. In spite of these diverg- 
ences of opinion, the author states in the prologue that the Celestina, like 
Garcilaso was a ‘‘ valor nacional fuera de discusién y unfnimemente acatado!’’ 

® No effort is made to study the possible influence of the story, the indi- 
vidual episodes, or the minor characters. 

7 Pages 31-5, 43-5, 51, 53, 55. What comes out clearly from these cita- 
tions—and what Sr. H.-G. fails to see—is that the figure of Celestina has come 
to be identified with and to embody all the traditional commonplaces of sati- 
rico-erotic literature, whether they occur in the Celestina or not. 

8 ‘* Nada ha escapado a la sensibilidad de estos autores. Todos los lados 
del libro han sido vistos ... ’’ (p. 53). See also pp. 52, top, 56, end. 

® Cervantes y su obra, Madrid, 1916, pp. 165-84. 

10 Gracian is handled harshly: ‘‘Gracian no es original en nada, ni cuando 
acierta, ni cuando yerra’’ (p. 354). 

11 H.-G. later on (p. 357) seems to accept these findings of Bonilla. 

12 The testimony of his own book hardly proves this assertion. Many more 
cases of the influence of Géngora are cited than of Cervantes. 

18 None of the other works of Cervantes is considered, and even the 
Cautivo and the Curioso impertinente are left aside ‘‘por su carfcter pega- 
dizo.’’ The reminiscences of the Quijote are by no means exhausted. 

12 
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sustain the untenable hypothesis that Don Quijote was for the writers of 
the period the “epitome de las esencias poéticas de los libros de caba- 
lleria,” an “ ideal de valor y de justicia” (p. 371), he is forced not only 
to neglect evidence to the contrary ‘* but consistently to misinterpret 
passages that are obviously ironical or meant for humorous purposes.'* 
Sr. H.-G. to the contrary notwithstanding, seventeenth century Spain— 
like France and England—saw in Don Quijote primarily a humorous and 
ridiculous creature. 

By far the most important part of the book is the section devoted to 
Géngora (pp. 139-152). Here Sr. H.-G. gives an excellent, though by 
no means exhaustive, account of the echoes, imitations, and glosses of the 
romances and letrillas..° Of the Soledades and Polifemo he cites far 
fewer instances, although claiming (p. 222) that they were equally ad- 
mired and imitated. But the main purpose of his study is not merely 
to record the popularity and influence of the poems of Géngora. He 
seeks to prove that with a few negligible exceptions—and these for per- 
sonal rather than artistic reasons '’ Géngora was unconditionally admired 
by his contemporaries and that none of the attacks directed against the 
culto poets was aimed at him. A long recital of the sins of culteranismo 
denounced by contemporary writers '* ends with this assertion: “esta 
deforme carétula que en las pdginas precedentes queda bosquejada es 
imposible confundirla ni equivoearla con la bella faz de la poesia de Gén- 
gora” (p. 352). 

There is some merit in Sr. H.-G.’s thesis but not in the extreme form 
in which he puts it.'* Gongorismo and culteranismo are not mutually ex- 


14 For example, Calderén’s comparison of the ridiculous Don Mendo of 
the Alcalde de Zalamea to Don Quijote. 

15 This misinterpretation is true of substantially every passage cited on 
pp. 359-75. 

16 Mr. E. M. Wilson, of Trinity College, Cambridge, in his as yet unpub- 
lished study on the influence of Géngora on the theatre of the Siglo de Oro 
has found many more examples than those cited by H.-G., whose work he sub- 
mits to a searching examination and appraisal. 

17 Chiefly because he confided his poems to the ridiculous and unpopular 
Andrés de Mendoza, according to Sr. H.-G. (pp. 210-3). 

18 A part of this compilation is taken up with an interesting study of the 
culto vocabulary (which may serve as a valuable supplement to the one con- 
tained in Professor Buchanan’s ‘‘Culteranismo’’ en Calderén’s ‘‘La Vida es 
sueiio,’’ Hom. R. M. P., I, 545-55) most of which has passed into good and 
even every day usage. 

19 Especially sound is the contention that culteranismo is a natural and 
inevitable consequence of the tendencies in Spanish poetry initiated by 
Herrera (p. 253). It is probably true that ‘‘el culteranismo se hubiera dado 
tal como se dié, aun cuando Géngora no hubiera escrito sus poemas’’ (p. 277). 
But would Géngora have written as he did without the existence of culte- 
ranismo? The assertion that the seventeenth century considered Géngora 
‘*aislado y sin precedentes’’ (p. 251) and grouped all the culto poets, includ- 
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elusive. To make them so he is foreed to ignore the evidence to the con- 
trary. It cannot be asserted that none of Lope’s numerous attacks on 
culteranismo refers to Géngora, even though Lope does praise Géngora 
highly on numerous occasions.*° If none of the criticisms cited on pages 
278-352 refer to Géngora, to whom precisely do they refer? It is not 
enough to say vaguely that they could not refer to Géngora, but must 
refer to the culto poets in general. The truth of the matter seems to be 
that Géngora’s contemporaries were far less dogmatic than Sr. H.-G. 
would make them. That Géngora was greatly admired and praised is a 
truism; equally so is the fact that he was included in the attacks on the 
culto poets. To find Géngora without blemish and the culto poets without 
a redeeming feature is unjustifiable, both in theory and in fact.** If 
there is any distinction to be made between gongorismo and culteranismo 
it must be made on the basis of a technical study of the poets involved— 
something Sr. H.-G. has not attempted. Otherwise the distinction is 
simply one of artistic merit, between a great creative genius, with an 
extraordinary gift for musical verse and original images and a group of 
poets striving to use the same difficult technique with only occasional and 
limited success.?? 


F. Courtney Tarr 
Princeton University 


The Works of Pere Torroella, by Pedro Bach y Rita, Ph.D., Instructor 
in Romance Languages, The College of the City of New York. Ins- 
tituto de las Espafias en los Estados Unidos, New York, 1930: 
xx + 332 pages. 

It is gratifying to discover a doctoral dissertation on a Catalan sub- 
ject. The field of old Catalan language and literature is vast and little 
explored. Mr. B. y R. deserves our thanks for this excellent monograph 
of the once famous and now forgotten poet Torroella, and for the edition 





ing Quevedo and Calderén (p. 252), as followers of Herrera has for its only 
basis the well-known verses of Pedro Espinosa: solo uno en el mundo gongoriza, 
ete. From such little acorns can mighty oaks be made to grow! See also 
note 22. 

20 Sr. H.-G. would find some difficulty in getting around Professor Romera- 
Navarro’s article Lope y su defensa de la pureza de la lengua y el estilo poético, 
R. H., 1929, LXXVII, 287-381. The latter’s discussion of the attacks of Lope 
—and others—on culteranismo is much more thorough and extensive. 

21 Many of the culto poets, notably Villamediana and Jfuregui, have too 
long been underrated. 

22 This, I think, approaches the real sense of comments such as those of 
Pedro Espinosa, of which too much is made.—Too much is also made (p. 252) 
of the fact that the chief attacks on Géngora are those made by Jauregui 
‘*eulterano de lo m&s repelente.’’ The author apparently forgot that he had 
previously suggested (p. 213) that the attitude of Jéuregui was really due to 
personal pique. 
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of his works, both Catalan and Castilian. These have been gathered from 
26 Cancioneros, preserved in manuscript form in various European li- 
braries. Excepting some poems appearing in the several printings of 
the Cancionero General and in the Cancionero de Stiiiga, all were little 
known and of difficult access. This edition of Torroella’s works serves 
not only to present a reliable text of old Catalan but also to bring to the 
fore the remarkable personality of a writer who was the center of heated 
controversies in the poetic circles of the Peninsula in the XV century. 

Torroella’s satirical poems, especially his Maldezir de mugeres, estab- 
lished him as the enemy and the scourge of women and, during his time, 
almost every poet of importance broke lances for or against him. Later, 
he became an almost legendary character. We find him as the champion 
of men against women in the widely read novel of Juan de Flores La 
historia de Grisel y Mirabella, where he is finally tortured to death by 
revengeful women. More important, however, is the fact that Torroella 
represents on the one hand the bond of union between Castilian and 
Catalan letters, and, on the other, the influences of Italy felt in Spain 
during the period of the Renaissance. 

Mr. B. y R. has enhanced the value of his edition with a thorough 
study of the life and influences of the poet. Separate chapters are 
devoted to the historical and literary backgrounds, and to the famous 
debates among poets of the XV and XVI centuries about the worth of 
women. No mention is made of the various debates of some poets of 
Valencia, Gazull, Fenollar and others, who prolonged the question beyond 
Torroella’s time and owed much to the Catalan poet (cf. Canconer Satirich 
Valencia, Barcelona, 1905). But it must be acknowledged that the author 
has succeeded in giving life to the personality of a writer about whom 
we knew little beyond the scant data found in Amador de los Rios’ His- 
toria critica and in Menéndez y Pelayo’s Origenes. His patience and 
ability in clarifying many moot points deserve all praise. 

In regard to the edition of Torroella’s poems, Mr. B. y R. has done his 
work accurately and conscientiously. It would have been preferable, 
however, to use no accents and no apostrophes. In some cases of dubious 
reading the accent may decide prematurely whether the verb tense is 
present or past (for instance, possa, p. 120, v. 595). The apostrophe, 
although generally indicating elision, may be found in cases of synalepha 
(movibl’ e ferm, p. 107, v. 218; della ’mat, p. 112, v. 361; don’ a entendre, 
p. 102, v. 86). In some instances there is no apostrophe and the vowel 
in synalepha has been added to the text ([e]st[a] és la veritat, p. 186, 
v. 28; faria [a] mi, p. 518, v. 544). This method is to be preferred in 
all cases of synalepha. Other minor inconsistencies are: demdn, p. 154, v. 
39, and demdan, p. 123, v. 686; the sense requires an accent in viura, p. 
106, v. 176; etymological h has been omitted in m’a fet, p. 103, v. 110, 
and in a few other cases; h should be included in parentheses in hun, p. 
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119, v. 574, in hon, p. 104, v. 126, p. 107, v. 229, p. 119, v. 569 (it is so 
included in (h)on, p. 104, v. 139); dan, p. 108, v. 262 and elsewhere, 
should be written dan[y], as in p. 179, v. 2; the same applies to engudn, 
enguans, p. 109, v. 265, p. 107, v. 217; the graph gua should be g(u)a in 
such words as longua, enguans, digua, veguadas, and others spelled simi- 
larly in the text; no vell, p. 108, 233, should be n’o vell; there is one e too 
many in ve[e]eu, p. 178, v. 66; lahor[r] does not need the added r; rahé 
should not be pronounced rd, as the note to v. 600 of p. 120 suggests, but 
with syneresis, as one syllable; a porta, inferi deya, p. 160, v. 61, should 
read a porta inferi, deya; the apostrophe seems unnecessary in ’Mescua, 
p. 118, v. 535. 

These minor details in no way detract from the otherwise excellent 
nature of the text. On the contrary it is remarkable that the editor, 
working with so many Mss., and with so many difficult and obscure pas- 
sages in them, has avoided all serious errors. This edition, which con- 
tinues the efforts of Pagés, Miquel y Planas, and other Catalan scholars, 
will be greatly welcomed, not only by those interested in the language 
and literature of Catalonia, but also by the students of the Renaissance 
period in Spain. 


HERMENEGILDO CorBaTé 
University of California at Los Angeles 


Cartas inéditas de Juan de Valdés al Cardenal Gonzaga. Introduccién y 
notas por José F. Montesinos. Madrid, 1931. (Revista de Filologia 
Espatola.—Anejo XIV): exix +- 127 pp. 

By the publication of this collection of forty-one autograph letters of 
Juan de Valdés, Sr. Montesinos has added an important group of docu- 
ments to his already long list of contributions to our knowledge of the 
Brothers Valdés. The letters, preserved in the Gonzaga Archive in 
Mantua (the Editor has not indicated the number of the file), are now 
reproduced paleographically, together with a reprint of the single Latin 
letter of Valdés which has been preserved. In the Introduction the Editor 
has given an adequate outline of the personalities and events which form 
the necessary background for understanding the Cartas. Notes to each 
letter cast additional light on specific references and a final note discusses 
briefly the orthographic and linguistic significance of the collection. 

The Cartas, with a few later additions which reach as far as January, 
1537, cover the period from September, 1535 to March, 1536. It is a 
period of singular significance in the history of the Empire. Charles V, 
returning from the campaign in Tunis, is on his way to Rome through 
Sicily and Naples. Relations with France and with the Papacy are 
approaching a crisis. The problem of a Council of the Church is already 
acute. And from that centre of rumor and of gossip which Naples was, 
Valdés writes to his ecclesiastical correspondent in Rome all of the sig- 
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nificant and insignificant events of the day, with his own comments, often 
eonveyed in cipher. Valdés made it his business to secure every bit of 
information which he could, in high places and in low, even to the extent 
of employing certain unnamed spies. It must be admitted that these 
letters cast little light on the larger significance of these events. As Sr. 
Montesinos has observed, their real value lies in the new picture which 
they present of the personality of Valdés. 

The traditional picture of the Spanish reformer has been that of a 
man aloof from the world, absorbed in the contemplation of divine con- 
siderations, gentle and serene. Now, for the first time, he appears as 
a typical man of his time, passionate in his nationalism, irrascible with 
his debtors, even though they be a Cardinal of Ravenna, violent in his 
antipathy for the house of Farnese, including the pontiff, Paul III, and 
with a singularly exaggerated opinion of his own importance in the world 
of court affairs. It is true that if we had been willing to accept Valdés’ 
own portrait of himself in the Didlogo de la lengua as photographic, we 
might have discovered some of these traits, but the tendency has always 
been to consider that portrait as a piece of literary fiction. It is clear 
now that Valdés was an honest critic of himself and even though the real 
personality of the man be less ideal than the traditional, it gains in in- 
terest, because it is more varied, more human, more typical of the Spaniard 
of the Renaissance. 

For Valdés, the one important matter in public life was the aggran- 
dizement of the Empire, which meant the aggrandizement of Spain. 
Against France he would accept only direct, uncompromising action; 
Milan must be retained against all competitors; even the Papacy must be 
coerced into the calling of a Council in which Spain would play the rdéle 
of the reformer of the Church. And it is amusing to hear his dis- 
gruntled protest when he realizes that the Emperor is unlikely to follow 
the course which he would prefer: “el mal esté en que este pobre principe, 
en cierta manera que él no la siente, esté tiranizado de dos bestias” (this 
in cipher). Who the “dos bestias” are he does not say; Sr. Montesinos 
thinks it probable that they are the minister Granvela and the secretary 
Cobos. 

It is by no means clear what was the status of Valdés at the time. 
That he enjoyed a certain standing at the Viceroyal court is certain, for 
he constantly refers to the comments of Pedro de Toledo. He was close 
enough to the Imperial entourage to have interviews with Granvela. 
Once he is received by the Emperor himself and boasts: “s. m.‘ me ha 
mandado q. le torne a hablar vn dia destos, ally diraé hombre su parecer 
librem.‘*” But it is equally apparent that he had nothing like the 
influence which he fancied that he possessed and that he held no place 
in the councils of the Court. In fact he was not even invited to the 
banquet which the Viceroy gave to Charles V, for he confesses: “ Yo no 
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me hallé ally, pero dizenme que fué desta manera.” Throughout the 
letters, he constantly is forced to reiterate that he does not know the fact 
or understand the situation. Yet in his own eyes, he felt himself fitted to 
be the arbiter of the destinies of Spain. 

Of his personal relations with his Italian contemporaries he has but 
little to say, except his vehement protests and threats against the Cardinal 
Aecolti for his failure to repay a loan of three thousand ducats, a sum 
which he can ill do without, for, as he remarks, “ avnq. soy vn pobre 
gentilhombre, huelgo de biujr a la real.” It is to be regretted that the 
letters cast no light on his relations with Giulia Gonzaga, for whom he 
was engaged in some capacity in her lawsuit against her step-daughter 
Isabella Colonna, nor his other Italian disciples. Nor is there in the 
correspondence any mention of his personal ideas concerning matters of 
religious doctrine. All that he reveals is that he suspects and dislikes 
the Pope and considers his son, Per Luigi, “hijo de mulo.” 

Perhaps the most amazing circumstance in connection with the Cartas 
is that they were written in precisely the period to which must be assigned 
the composition of two of Valdés’ most important works: the Didlogo de 
la lengua and the Alfabeto cristiano. Once more, in this respect, they 
bear testimony to the fact that Valdés, like so many of the outstanding 
mentalities of the Renaissance, was capable of carrying on at one and the 
same time the most varied activities and the most diverse interests. It is 
impossible not to admire this frail, intense figure, burning with eager 
enthusiasm in so many high endeavors. 

The comparison of the language of the Cartas with the principles 
set forth in the Didlogo de la lengua is inevitable. For they are, as Sr. 
Montesinos has remarked, an illustration of the very type of expression 
to which the author so often refers in the Didlogo: communication between 
a Spaniard and an Italian. It is not surprising therefore that in or- 
thography and in vocabulary they show a strong tendency toward that 
Italianism which Valdés recommended. Nor is it to be wondered that 
they do not always conform to the rules which the author had laid down; 
it is one thing to draw up a set of principles which are theoretically 
desirable, it is another to follow these principles in the rush of letter 
writing, while the messenger waits in the anteroom. On the whole how- 
ever, the Cartas reveal that the principles of Valdés are based upon his 
actual practice. It is questionable as to whether the Editor is justified 
in reproducing the character which is used after u, n, m, and occasionally 
other letters as a j. The facsimiles printed on pp. 101-2 show that it is 
a wholly different letter from the j of vieja or of juezes; it is almost 
without exception dotted, like an i, and Vald.s’ own statement (Didlogo, 
ed. Boehmer, p. 365,,) is: “En todas las otras partes yo pongo la i 
pequefia sin faltar ninguna.” It would better be considered a variant 
form of i used to avoid the possibility of confusion after characters 
containing two or more vertical strokes. 
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If anywhere there had remained a lingering doubt as to the authorship 
of the Didlogo de la lengua, that doubt is removed by the publication of 
the Cartas, for they bring new evidence to that already adduced from the 
other works of Valdés and that available in the Didlogo de doctrina 
cristiana (ed. M. Bataillon, Coimbra, 1925). It is quite impossible that 
two different writers should have coincided in as many mannerisms of 
expression as are common to the Cartas and the Didlogo de la lengua. 
The most unusual of these is the use of tanto in Carta XVI,,: “a mj 
tanto me ha conturbado todo,” which is paralleled by Didlogo, p. 362,,: 
“A mi tanto no me suena bien,” and numerous similar examples, as well 
as by Alfabeto 37v: “a me tanto pare che conosco ben Christo” (cited 
by Montesinos in his edition of the Didlogo, p. 52 n.). Outside of Valdés, 
this use is unknown to me. Of the use of the future indicative instead 
of the future subjunctive in si-clauses, which has already been cited by 
Cotarelo as a Valdesian trait, there are new examples in the Cartas: 
Carta I,,: “Sy el 8." ptonot.° Carneseca verné a comer cd v. S. R.™, 
le mandardé mostrar el principio desta ci.” Also Carta XVII,,. Simi- 
marly the future perfect indicative is found for the future perfect sub- 
junctive in a temporal clause in Carta XXII,. While this use of the 
indicative is not unknown in other writers of the time, such as the Gran 
Capitan, or the author of the Question de amor, or Francisco Delicado, 
it is nevertheless a marked trait of the syntax of Valdés. Still another 
usage common to the Cartas and to the Didlogo is that of qualque cosa: 
Carta XXXVI,, “qualq. cosa de importancia.” Cf. Didlogo, ed. cit., p. 
340,. The only other Spanish text of the time from which I can quote 
an example of this Italianism is the Lozana andaluza (ed. Madrid, n. d., 
p. 55): “ para comenzar a hacer qualque cosa que dé principio al arte.” 
Finally the use of the subjunctive after the present indicative of creer is 
an unusual trait of the usage of Valdés: Carta I,, “creo sea hombre de 
su palabra.” Cf. Didlogo, p. 349, “creo yo sea forjado desta manera.” 

Certain negative evidence may also be ‘adduced from the Cartas. It 
is not without significance that they contain no examples of the use of 
the verb form in -ra as a pluperfect indicative or of the “split” future, 
both of which constructions are specifically rejected in the Didlogo de la 
lengua, even though the author uses the latter in the Didlogo de doctrina 
cristiana (f. xxiiij r.°) and in three instances in the Didlogo de la lengua 
itself (p. 376,, 395,,, 398,). Similarly the fact that a number of words 
which are rejected as antiquated or undesirable in the Didélogo, such as 
al, ca, and the like, do not appear in the Cartas adds its quota to the tes- 
timony that the Cartas and the Didlogo de la lengua are the product of 
the same pen (in this case, almost literally). 

There are two readings in the text, which, if not misprints, should 
be corrected in the notes: Carta III,, should read “ esté S. m.* tan mal 
con el mar” instead of “han mal,” and Carta VII,, should read: “no es 
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nada” for “ne es nada.” A letter has maliciously slipped out of cargo 
in the note on line 61, on p. 24. 

The edition of the Cartas of Valdés adds one more to the imposing 
list of publications of the Centro de Estudios Histéricos. And it is 
marked by that same punctilious exactness, that thoroughness of biblio- 
graphical preparation, and that soundness of method and of judgment 
which has stamped its predecessors. The world of Spanish studies is 
indebted to their editor, Sr. Montesinos. 

Haywarp KENISTON 

University of Chicago 
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BRIEFER MENTION 


The Year's Work in Modern Language Studies. The second volume, 
edited for the Modern Humanities Research Association by William J. 
Entwistle, King Alfonso XIII Professor of Spanish Studies in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, has recently appeared. To mention only those articles 
which fall within the province of the Hispanic Review, Professor I. G. 
Llubera, of The Queen’s University, Belfast, studies the recent contribu- 
tions to Hispanic Philology, Spanish Medieval Literature, and Catalan 
Studies; and Professor William Atkinson of the University of Glasgow 
treats Classical and Modern Spanish Literature. Professor Edgar Pres- 
tage of the University of London is the author of a section devoted to 
Portuguese Studies, and Professor Entwistle himself writes on recent 
contributions to Basque. 

J. P. W. C. 


Cancionero de Lépez Maldonado. This is the first of a series entitled 
Joyas de la poesia castellana which has recently been published in faesi- 
mile. Only one edition was published at Madrid (1580) and the volume 
has become exceedingly rare. Cervantes wrote one of the sonnets in 
praise of the author and there is plenty of evidence to show that Lépez 
Maldonado was an intimate friend of Cervantes when he was writing 
Galatea. He was duly extolled in an octave of the Canto de Caliope, 
while the names of Luis GAdlvez de Montalvo, Dr. Francisco de Cam- 
puzano, Matute mentioned in Galatea, Sosa cited in the Canto de Caliope, 
Vicente Espinel, Lope de Vega and Pedro de Padilla show that Cervantes 
and Lépez Maldonado had the same friends. 

J. P. W. C. 


Todd Memorial Volumes: Philological Studies. Edited by John D. Fitz- 
Gerald and Pauline Taylor. New York, Columbia University Press, 
1930. Vol. I—226 pp., Vol. II—264 pp. 


This long-awaited collection contains a surprisingly large amount of 
material of special interest to the Hispanist. This material consists of the 
following articles: Vol. I—* The ‘ Grotesque’ in Some Important Spanish 
Romantie Plays,” by N. B. Adams, in which it is shown that the use of the 
“ grotesque ” in the Spanish Romantic Drama is not an outgrowth of the 
gracioso element of the seventeenth century comedia but rather an importa- 
tion from the French melodrama. “ Priesthood and Religion in the Novels 
of Armando Palacio Valdés,” by W. A. Beardsley. “ Livro de como se 
fazen as cores,” by D. S. Blondheim. This is an Old Portuguese treatise 
on how to manufacture inks for the purpose of illuminating manuscripts. 
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It is transliterated from a text in Hebrew characters. This probably ac- 
counts for several mistaken readings of ie for e, and of the circumflex ac- 
cent for the til. “Spanish Elements in Modern Nahuatl,” by Franz Boas. 
“ Nouvelles Observations sur ‘Ser’ et ‘ Estar’,’ by Georges Cirot, which 
is a review of the study of this subject with a new attempt to establish 
general principles based on a new and abundant collection of evidence. 
“On the Text of Lope de Vega’s ‘El Médico de su honra’,” by H. C. 
Heaton. This is an emendation to the edition of the Spanish Academy by 
a comparison with the only known early edition, that published in Barcelona 
in 1633, on which the Academy’s edition was based. “Julio Jiménez 
Rueda: Mexican Dramatist,” by H. A. Holmes. Vol. II—*“ Judeo- 
Spanish Dialects in New York City,” by M. A. Luria, the language 
(phonology, morphology and semantics) of the community of Sephardic 
Jews in New York. “ Derivados espaiioles de ‘ caracter’,” by R. Menéndez 
Pidal, a study of popular dialectal developments with semantic variations. 
“ Concerning the Origin of Some Dialectal Features of the Romance Lan- 
guages,” by H. F. Muller. This article, which constitutes Chapter XII of 
the author’s “ A Chronology of Vulgar Latin” under the title of “ Pro- 
fessor Menéndez Pidal’s Theory,” opposes Menéndez Pidal’s theory of the 
Basque origin of initial Spanish h < f, with the thesis, “ the history of lan- 
guages shows that unexpected creations constantly occur.” “ Notas sobre 
el dialecto de San Martin de Trevejo,” by F. de Onis. San Martin de 
Trevejo is in Spain near the Portuguese frontier. The dialect is Portu- 
guese. “ Notes on Medina Rico’s ‘ Visita de Hacienda’ to the Inquisition 
of Mexico,” by Helen Phipps. “ Realism in the Novels of Eca de Queiroz,” 
by L. E. V. Sylvania. “The Urrea Translation of the ‘ Orlando Furioso ’,” 
by J. Van Horne, an important study of the omissions and alterations made 
for aesthetic, religious and patriotic reasons; cases of poor translation and 
mistakes are also noted. 


Epwin B. WILLIAMS 


Ensayos sobre el sentido de la cultura espanola, por Federico de Onis, 
Residencia de Estudiantes, Madrid, 1932: 248 pages and Apéndice. 


This volume contains seven addresses * delivered over a period extend- 
ing from 1912 to 1929 and having one common theme: “el valor perma- 
nente de Espaifia.” Not all are addressed to the world of professional 
scholars, but the first and fifth have to do with the character of the Spanish 
Renaissance—a problem concerning which the most conflicting views have 
been expressed. This conflict is exemplified in Professor Onis himself. 
In “El problema de la universidad espafiola” (1912) he denies the ef- 
fectiveness of the Renaissance ideology in the intellectual life of Spain: 
- . en la Universidad espafiola no llegé a entrar real y verdaderamente 

1‘*El problema de la universidad espafiola,’’ ‘‘ El espafiolismo de Galdés,’’ 
‘*El estudio del espafiol en los Estados Unidos,’’ ‘‘Unidad y variedad his- 
panicas,’’ ‘‘ El eoncepto del Renacimiento aplicado a la literatura espafiola,’’ 
‘*Waldo Frank y la cultura espafiola,’’ ‘‘ Ritmo y cultura.’’ 
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el espiritu y la ciencia del Renacimiento” (p. 95).2_ In “ El concepto del 
Renacimiento aplicado a la literatura espaiiola” (1926) the author brings 
forth a new set of values, influenced, apparently, by Spengler’s ideas of 
the decline of European civilization and the “second religiousness.” Ac- 
cepting the idea of an eventual return to the spirit of the Gothic, he finds 
that Spain has been the great conserving force “ para salvar todo eso que 
la civilizacién moderna necesita y [para] integrarlo en una unidad superior 
moderna que llegé de hecho a ser realizada en las creaciones mayores 
de nuestra cultura en el siglo XVI.” ® 

In the realm of action, Professor Onis finds that Spain led Europe in 
the ideas of religious and political unity and in geographical discovery.* 
In literature, Spain “vivia de si misma y abria sus propios caminos” 
(p. 216), bringing forth “ unos productos medievales nuevos que . . . son 
en rigor obras modernas” (p. 217-8), in which the best that the Middle 
Ages had to offer was re-created in the spirit of the new age. “ El intento 
de integracién de la cultura antigua ... y la medieval en una sintesis 
superior . . . Espaiia lo logré en un grado superior a ningiin otro pueblo ” 
(p. 222). Of this synthesis the best example is the Celestina. But the 
effort was too great. Spain’s ideal was rejected. Her reaction to the 
Reformation ended her Renaissance and initiated her Golden Age: “ estre- 
chado el cauce de la vida espiritual del pueblo espafiol, la pujanza nacional 
subié mds alto que nunca y produjo en el terreno de la literatura y del 
arte sus creaciones mds perfectas, m4s universales y mds suyas” (p. 223). 
In all of this we have an earnest of something more to come. The Resi- 
dencia de Estudiantes announces a volume from the pen of Professor 
Onis to be published soon: El Renacimiento en Espaiia: Introduccién 
metdédica. 

O. H. G. 

2Cf. the contention of H. Morf: ‘‘Die iberische Halbinsel hat keine 
eigentliche Renaissance erlebt.’’ Die Kultur der Gegenwart, Leipzig, 1909, 
Teil I, Abteil XI, i, p. 220. 

3** Al Lector,’’ p. 15. 

For this point of view cf. H. Hatzfeld, ‘‘It. u. span. Renaissance,’’ in 
Literaturwiss. Jahrb. der Goerres-Gesellschaft, 1926, I, 24 ff., and V. Klemperer, 
‘*Gibt es eine span. Renaissance?’’ in Logos, 1927, XVI, 129 ff. 








